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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


This is a completely revised and enlarged edition of the 

book which first appeared in 194! and has been out of 

print for several years. During all this time, many friends 

especially some teachers of post-graduate classes have often 

demanded that I bring out a new edition for the use of their 

students and themselves. For one reason or another, however, 

this was not possible earlier, and for this my apologies are due 
to all of them. 


In the present edition, apart from revising the whole book 

in the light of fresh materi.vl and eomments of friendly and 

sometimes unfriendly erities, 1 have added two maps ; ns also 

a new chapter on the Battle of Minni which 1 hope will be of 
interest to students of military history. 

My thanks are due to many readers who have suggested 
improvements. Especially must 1 express my gratitudfto Dr 

book bm 7ar'‘f -hole 

book but has also written a scholarly introduction which 

7 “’“"h my daughter 

Shah correcting the proofs. Mr. R m’ 

Shahani of Ranjit Printers & Publishers has throu-hout be7 
most helpful and I express my thanks to him too. 

NEW DELHI, NOVEMBER 1963 


P* Khera 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

In the following pages I have tried to trace the relations of 
the British Indian Government with Sindh from the earliest 
connections in the seventeenth century to the annexation in the 
middle of the nineteenth. A detailed history of Sindh during 
that period has not been attempted. 

The records consulted for this essay have almost all been in 
manuscript form and are found in the Letter-Books of the 
Punjab Government’s Records Oflice at Lahore. These have 
never been published and seldom used by historians. This fact 
has been a great advantage to me, and perhaps my only 
justification for writing on a subject like this. 

But these records are by no means complete, and relate 
primarily to the history of the Punjab. I had, therefore, to 
consult secondary authorities, viz.. Parliamentary Papers relat- 
ing to Sindh and certain other printed works. But I have tried 
to substantiate all opinions expressed or criticisms made by 
quotations from original documents or other standard works. 

All these four chapters were originally published in the form 
of a series of papers in the Journal of the Punjab University 
Historical Society and were highly appreciated by a number of 
Indian historians. This encouraged me to revise them and 
publish them in book form. I hope I have not been too vain 
in doing so. 
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I should like to thank Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan for his 
generous foreword. Prof. J.F. Bruce, University Professor of 
History, Lahore, for constant friendliness and interest and 
Dr. G.L. Chopra, Keeper of Records to the Punjab Govern- 
ment, for much sound advice and criticism in the final revision 
of the book. 

Finally. I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Pandit Dina 
Nath Raina for having prepared the index, and to Messrs. 
Minerva Book Shop for shepherding this little book through 
the press with such interest and promptitude. 

Sholapur. 1941 


P.y. KHF.RA 




FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION 


I have read the little book entitled British Policy Towards 
Sindh by Mr. P.N. Khera with great interest. Mr. Khera has 
retained his interest in historical research after his graduation 
front the Panjab University, and has chosen a subject which is 
bound to arouse considerable interest. Mr. Khera has thrown 
new light on Ranjit Singh's relations witit Sindh. I am inclined 
to agree with him in the view that, but for the intervention of 
the British, Ranjit Singh would have invaded Sindh and 
probably annexed it. 

Mr. Khera’s treatment of a highly controversial subject is 
essentially judicious and temperate and his analysis of the 
treaties contracted by the British Government with the Amirs 
of Sindh is marked by a spirit of powerful moderation and 
sane criticism. 

Chapter IV deals with the annexation of the “Sick Man of 
India and discusses the justice or otherwise of the conquest 
of that country. The subject bristles with dilTiculties, and the 
personality of Sir Charles Napier assumes gargantuan propor- 
tions after his tempestuous arrival in the valley. Sir Charles 
was a curious blend of tlic conquistador and the knight-errant, 
but in the subjugation of Sindh it was the former element that 
predominated and submerged the latter. Sir Charles argued 
that he had not come to Sindh to carry on a wordy polemic 
with the Amirs as to the equity of the treaties which the Amirs 
had previously signed with the British Government. This was 



not the function of the Commander-in-Chief ; it was the 
concern of the Governor-General. He went to Sindh to carry 
out his orders and' this he did with a thoroughness that 
destroyed all the vestiges of the Amirs' rule in Sindh. Morally, 
of course, the annexation was not justified, and Outram's 
magnanimous and chivalrous protest still rings in our ears. Sir 
Charles himself shcepinshly admitted that it was a ‘piece of 
rascality’. 

On the side of the British Government it may be urged with 
a certain amount of justification that the Amirs of Sindh had 
seriously violated the treaties which they solemnly signed by 
intriguing with the Sikhs, the Afghans, the Persians and others. 
A number of incriminating documents were intercepted by 
responsible British officers, and there can be no question of 
their complicity in such plots. The government of the Amirs 
was undiluted despotism, and their administrative principles 
were intrinsically crude and primitive. 

I do not think lean discuss such a controversial subject 
further, but it must be clear to the meanest understanding that 
Sindh has benefited considerably under the British Govern- 
ment and its future is now assured. 

Mr. Khcra’s enterprise deserves encouragement and it might 
serve as an incentive to young Indian scholars who have yet to 
tap the sources of our national story which are scattered in 
different parts of India. 

27, Elgin Road, SHAFAAT AHMED KHAN 

Allahabad, 

August 8, 1941. 
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NOTE 

In the foot-notes the numbers of Letter-Books and letters 
are shown as Book/Letter e.g., 140/70 means Book No. 140, 
letter No. 70. The same may also be shown as B140, L70. 
The letters P.G.R. stand for Punjab Government Records and 
P.P. for Parliamentary Papers relating to Sindh. 




INTRODUCTION 

The eighteenth century in India witnessed the rise of 
British East India Company to the position of a political 
power, though not to that of paramountcy. Its maritime 
possessions had found an extensive hinterland which pointed 
to the landward expansion of British territories. By war or 
agreement the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in the 
east and Carnatic including the northern Sarkars and Bara- 
mahal, in the south, had been acquired, initially To 
these were added the Gangetic Doab, Rohilkhand and eastern 
districts forming the Upper or North-West Province in the 
north, and the Maratha possessions in the w’cst. The process 
of expanding the British dominion did not stop there. The 
intervening territories were controlled politically by entering 
into subsidiary alliances with the Indian Princes making them 
subordinate to the Hast India Company and dependent on it. 
In this way the British had succeeded in gaining control over 
the whole of India up to the river Sutlej in the north-west. 
The only regionsw hich escaped British domination w’ere the 
states of Punjab and Sindh, which were then ruled by the 
Sikh ruler Ranjit Singh and the Amirs, respectively. Would 
the process of expansion stop at the Sutlej or the steam- 
roller of Imperialism which had been set in motion crush 
under its weight these two autonomous states and make the ► 
frontiers of British dominion correspond with the natural 
• 
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frontiers of India ? This was the major question which sought 

solution in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

• 

There were variousprepo nderant interests which dictated 
further advance. Imperialism by its nature is dynamic and 
like the forest fire devours all that comes into contact with it 
till it reaches the limifor meets another imperial power. No 
Indian state or the states on the border could feel secure 
against such aggression and it was only a matter of time when 
all of iliern might be absorbed into the growing British empire. 
The British interests in India, as perhaps in their other over- 
seas possessions, were pre-eminently economic. In the early 
years ot the last century, such interests found expression in 
commerce, and political power was the best guarantee for its 
promotion. The Indian resources were fully exploited, but at 
that stage the trade of the norih-w’estcrn regions of India and 
the entire area extending beyond it up to Central Asia was 
outside the grasp of the British. Could the British people and 
their government afford to ignore the potentialities of that 
trade or allow it to be appropriated by a rival European 
power ? In addition to the cconomi emotive, strategic consi- 
derations also determined imperial policy. What would be 
the best and safest line of defence, whether the Sutlej might 
be trusted as a line of resistance or it should comprehend the 
inaccessible regions of the frontier protected by the wall of 
mountains and peopled by sturdy tribes whose one profession 
was war? India liad siilTered from incursions from beyond 
the north-west since early times, and the British could not 
repeat the mistake of neglecting to guard that natural frontier 
of the country. Thus, the compulsion of Imperial expansion, 
interests of trade and strategic necessities dictated advance 
beyond the Sutlej and brought danger to Punjab and Sindh. 
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The story of British expansion in the north - west 
forms an important chapter in the history of India and has 
been described by many writers, ^^hilc the annexation 
of Punjab and the extinction of the'sikh Kingdom has 
been treated in considerable detail, not much notice has 
been taken of the end of the freedom of Sindh. Yet that 
episode is more characteristic of the mode of operation of impe- 
rialism in India. Initially the British sought commercial 
contact which did not have much success in the beginning and 
for many decades the trade of the Indus region was not open 
to them. In the nineteenth century a fresh attempt was made, 
and this time the aim was not merely the exploitation of the 
commerce of the Indus valley, but to seek a passage to 
Afghanistan with the ultimate object of diverting the Central 
Asian trade to the Indian waters and thence to Great Britain. 
Commercial missions were organised. But meanwhile strategic 
motives had become pressing and impelled early action. There 
was danger that Ranjit Singh would annex Sindh to his king- 
dom. Also there was fear of Russian influence growing 
predominant in Persia and Afghanistan. The Shah of Persia 
was rapidly falling under Russian control and his appetite for 
the conquest of Herat and Kandahar had been whetted by his 
new friends. Fear and temptation were operating to convert 
the Shah of Afghanistan into a protected ally of the Czar. 
These developments so close to the Indian frontier did not 
augur well for the ultimate security of the British Empire in 
India and certainly would destroy all prospects of British 
commercial expansion in Central Asia. Even the chances of 
their advance to the natural frontiers might be nullified. It was, 
therefore, imperative that Sindh must be saved from the clutches 
of the Maharaja of Lahore and everj’ step taken to ensure rapid 
subordination of the two frontier states or their extinction. 
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The treaties contracted between the British and the Amirs 
of Sindh were of the normal pattern of treaties with other 
Indian stales. A subsidiary alliance guaranteeing protection 
was the thin end of the wedge. It is probable that in a climate 
of peace, Sindh might have continued to exist as a dependent 
state for some time. But the events leading to the Afghan War 
and the disaster which followed there in the first push, together 
with the thickening of the Russian bogey, precipitated the 
annexation of Sindh. Its frontier situation, the existence of the 
mighty Indus with its navigational possibilities and the com- 
mand of the route to the western Afghanistan and even 
Persia through the Bolan Pass were eventually responsible for 
it. The conduct of Amirs and their internecine conflicts per- 
haps aggravated the position and provided a necessary pretence 
to the aggressor. Sir Charles Napier merely executed the 
wishes of his nation which was not unwilling to reap the bene- 
fits of his action. It may even be surmised that, despite pious 
platitudes of some visionaries, the British people were in no 
mood at the lime to let Sindh survive and in its weakness be 
the victim of Sikh, Persian, or Russian aggression. Thus the 
existence of Sindh as an independent state in the then interna- 
tional situation yas impossible. Also the presence of a 
divided state, not well governed, and positively too weatc to 
maintain its autonemy, on the frontier of India was pregnant 
with unhappy consequences for the rest of the country. Its end 
w^as inevitable, and Napier gave it the burial which was inherent 
in the logic of events. 

Mr. Khera has described the story of the annexation and 
has rested his case on original and contemporary sources. His 
account is objective and his judgment unbiassed. He had 
published his book many years back and it was then largely 
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welcomed by students of modern history. The book was out of 
print for some time. I persuaded him to revise it in the light o 
new source material and place it in the hands of students. I am 
glad he has recast his narrative and added considerable new 
information. I hope that in its present form it will serve 
the purpose of post-graduate students and scholars of history. 

It is difficult for learned monographs to find publishers 
these days, I had impressed the necessity of such a venture on 
many publishers, I am glad that Messrs Ranjit Printers and 
Publishers have come forth in the field at my iniislence. 
I have no doubt that their enterprise will be well rewarded. 
They have agreed to publish monographs on the modern 
history of India which will form a series entitled ‘Studies in 
Indian History'. Mr. Khera’s book is the first in this series. 
This will be followed by many more learned works. I am 
grateful to the publishers for undertaking this noble venture 
which I have no doubt will promote historical studies in 
India. 

22.11.1963 Bishe shwar Prasad 
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EARLY CONNECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL 
NAVIGATION OF INDUS AND SUTLEJ 


The London East India Company received its Charter from 

Queen Elizabeth on the last day of the year 1600. Its early ef- 
forts were directed towards the Spice Islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago where the Dutch had already established a strong foot- 
hold. But the mainland of India was not neglected, and as early 
as 1608 Captain Hawkins landed at Surat on the Western Coast 
and visited the Court of Jehangir at Agra. By 1612 an English 
factory was established at Surat. Connections were established 
hrough this factory with Agra and a few other inland centres of 
trade whence goods were brought by merchants moving in Kafi- 
/ar It was intended to establish factories among other places 
m Smdh, and Sir Thomas Roe was sent to the Court of Jehangir 

secure concessions from the Mughal Emperor. The 
Portuguese were already doing some trade with Tatta in Sindh 
and Prince Khurram (later Shah Jahan), under their influence. 
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was not in favour of allowing any extension of the English trade 
in that province. Roe, therefore, had to content himself with 
whatever concessions he could obtain in Gujrat.* The idea of 
opening trade with Sindh was thus given up for the lime being, 
the Portuguese being left without any European rivals in that 

Part of the country. 

In the late twenties of the 17ih century a severe famine 
broke out in Gujrat and provided the English Council at Surat 
with a serious problem. Although northern India had not been 
alfected, and supplies of goods might be procured from Agra, it 
was necessary to look for fresh sources of supply, and these were 
found in the region of Sindh where indigo and coarse calicoes 
were manufactured in large quantities and at reasonable prices.^ 
In 1630, within barely a generation of the institution of 
the Company, a Jirman was obtained from the Mughal Emperor 
for trade in Sindh. Asaf Khan, the Minister, also gave them a 
parwana. In 1635, he, of liis own accord, sent them another 
parwana, investing them with such privileges in the ports of Sindh 
“as they enjoyed in other ports." Although Gujrat was now 
becinning to recover, a couple of ships w'cre sent from Surat to 
Lahoribundcr,^ the port ofTatta, situated in the Indus delta.' 
Hitherto that district had been largely a preserve of the Portu- 
guese in point of foreign trade, yet a convention had been con- 
cluded at Goa, a little earlier, providing for a cessation of 

1. Sir Thomaa Roo was forced to admit that Prince Khurram was 
all powerful in the Court at that time ond he thought it necessary to 
conci iato him. Koster* Kugland* s QuettoJ Eastern TradCf p. 285. 

2. Foster, op. cU , p. 316. i 

3. Or LHlioribunder. Ir was for long the port of Sindh in genera 
and of Tatta in particular. It was situated on the right bank of tbe 
Piti branch <ifllieiivor Indua^ though ita exact location cannot now 
bo 08 tabli.ilio<l without doubt. The place was then ruled by 

son of Rana Umar. Sec Foster^ Englitih Factories in Indian 1634 Joo , 
p. 213. The uso of tho title Miami/ a typically Hindu word, indicates 
that these Mua Jm Princes wore local Hindu Chiofa converted to Islam. 

4. Foster, Enylish Factorirs in India, 1034*1636 pp 234-244. 
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hostilities and the admission of the IZnglish to the Portuguese har- 
boiirs.5 This removed all fear of interruption from that quarter. 
The new-comers went from Lahoribunder to Tatta® where they 
were cordially received by Daulat Khan, the governor of the 
place, and other ofTicials in view of the panvanas of Asaf Khan, 

and were allowed to extend their operations throughout the pro- 
vince.'^ 

The Commerce thus inaugurated continued for a short time 
till the factories in Sindh were withdrawn, in pursuance of the 
Company's policy of contracting its trade in western and nor- 
thern India to Surat— a policy that was partly a result of the 
constant turmoil and insecurity that marked the close of the reign 

of Shah Jahan and the early years of Aurangzeb.** In Sindh the 
Daud-potra and Kalhora families began their contest for supre- 
macy about the year 1658. This caused constant disorders in the 
country. It was not before 1711 that the Kalhoras were finally 
established as the rulers of Sindh, though they were soon after- 
wards (1739) subjugated by Nadir Shah who forced them to 
pay a tribute. His supremacy over Sindh was passed on to 
Ahmad Shah and to Shah Zaman, the Durrani rulers of Afgha- 
nistan. Locally, however, the Kalhoras continued to rule and were 
ultimately able to evolve conditions favourable to trade.® The 


5. The convention was concluded between President Mothwold of the 
Surat Factory and the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa. 

6. The City of Tatta is of groat antiquity. The “Pattala” of 
AloTcandor’s time is sometimes identified with this place. It was a 
prosperous place in the I7th and I8th centuries but the civil disorders of 
Sindh ofTocted it advor;^oly. Wlien Burnes saw it in 1831, the city was 
decaying. See Burnes' Travels to Bokhara, etc. 

7. Foster, Enjh'sh Factories in India, IGS4-1G36, p. 127. 

8. Foster, England's Quest of Eastern Trade , p. 3 1 6. 

9. Among the inscriptions recently collected bv the Archaeological 
Survey of India, from the Districts of Karachi, Dadu. Larkana. Sukkur 
and Hyderabad, there is one on a marble slob which served as the found- 
ation stone of the city of Hyderabad. The inscription bears the title 
G/iazi after the name of Ghulam Shah Kalhora. The use of the title 
Wmzt was generally assumed by independent Kings, and indicates that 
Ghuiam Shah hod succeeded in proclaiming his independence of Kabul 
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idea of establishing a British factory was therefore again revived, 
and on the 22nd of September 1758, Ghulam Shah, the Kal- 
hora prince, granted a parwwm to Mr. Sumption of the Com- 
pany’s service for the establishment of a factory in Sindh. To 
that permission were added certain immunities and exemptions, 
and the Sindhi officers and subjects were generally ordered to 
allow the English gentleman to carry on trade unmolested. But 
it was added that “no other Englishman is to have a house or 
any encouragement.” A factory was consequently built at Tatta 
on the Indus and a commerce, confined to the export of salt- 
petre and import of woollen cloth, was started. Three years 
later the same prince issued a further order on the occasion of 
the arrival at his court of Mr. Erskine as Resident in Sindh for 
the affairs of the Company. This document ratified previous 
advantages and excluded all Europeans except the English from 
trading with Sindh. On the whole Ghulam Shah showed a very 
friendly disposition towards the servants of the East India Com- 
pany.‘° 

Trade connections thus established continued till 1775, 
when, owing to the political excitements of Sindh, and the dis- 
couraging attitude of the new ruler, Sarfaraz Khan, the factory 
was withdrawn. 

Before wc narrate how the British relations with Sindh 
were resumed towards the end of the 1 8th and beginning of the 
19th century, it is necessary here to describe briefiy the condi- 
tions prevailing there during that period. 

About 1773, a deadly struggle had started in Sindh bet- 
ween the Talpuras, a Baluchi tribe, and the Kalhoras, the ruling 
dynasty. After a great deal of strife lasting for about ten years, 
the Kalhoras were finally overthrown in 1783 and the Talpur 
family assumed the governance of the country, and it was with 

10. See A])peDdiccs Xos I and 11. 
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the descendants of this family that the British fought in 1843. 
At this time (1783) Mir Fateh Al' Khan was the head of the 
family, who after defeating the Kalhoras obtained a finnan from 
Zaman Shah of Kabul, confirming him in his position. But his 
nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan, settled down at Rohri and his son, 
Mir Tharo Khan, removed himself to Shahbandar, where they 
possessed themselves of the adjacent country, renouncing the 
authority of Fateh Ali. Thus the Talpuras came to be divided 
into three distinct branches : — 

(/) The Flyderabad family, descendants of Fateh Ali, rul- 
ing in the Central and Lower Sindh ; 

(/7) The Mirpur family, descendants of Mir Tharo, ruling 
at Mirpur in the east ; and 

(ni) The Khairpur branch, governing at Khairpur in Upper 
Sindh. 

Mir Fateh Ali Khan, head of the Hyderabad family, also 
called the Shadadpur family, associated \.ith himself, in the 
government of his part of the province, his three younger bro- 
thers. Hence these four Hyderabad princes, who began to rule 
jointly, were called the Char-Yar or the “four friends.” 

The country was sparsely populated, having only about n 

million souls, composed of Baluchis, Sindhis, Hindus of Punjabi 
origin and Afghans. The land was not unfertile, but was mostly 
covered with jungle in which the Amirs had their shikargahs or 
game preserves. There w-ere a few towns here and there, and the 
population was not very happy on account of the oppression 
exercised by the underlings of the Amirs. Tribal feuds, even 
among the Baluchi chiefs themselves, were common, administra- 
tion was inefficient and taxes heavy. The Amirs themselves 
cared more about their shikargahs than about their subjects. 

Since there were so many chiefs with their brothers and 
sons in each branch, the custom grew up~especially among the 
Khairpur branch— of acknowledging one Amir as a sort of 
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patriarch who exercised some form of loose authority over the 
others. He was called the Rais, and as a symbol of this had the 
turban or the pugri which entitled him lo the revenue of cer- 
tain extra lands, known as pugri lands. He was supposed to 
use this revenue for maintaining his dignity as Rais and exercis- 
ing authority and control in administration of matters common 

to the particular group of Amirs. 

In the Khairpur branch, Mir Sohrab was the Rais, but in 
1811 he had decided to retire in favour of his eldest son Rustum 
who was then a man of mature age. Sohrab had, however, 
married again after retirement and his young wife had presented 
him with a son when Rustum, the infant's ruling half-brother, 
was in his fifties.” It was this infant who was later known as 
Mir Ali Murad, and contested the right of the pugri with his 
brother Rustum who had grown by the time of the annexation 
into a very old man. 

The British Renew Relations, 1799 
As described earlier, the British had withdrawn thc^r fac- 
tory from Sindh in 1775, and all relations with that country 
had come to an end for the time being. After two decades, 
however, the need was felt again to revive the contact with 
Sindh owing to certain political developments in Europe. 

During the last years of the 18th century, Napoleon Bona- 
parte was supposed to be intriguing with Tippu Sultan of 
Mysore for an invasion of Hindustan. In August 1798, there was 
published in London by one John Fairburn, of 146 the Minories, 

a coloured map styled as follows : — 

^'Fairburn' s New Chart exhibiting 

The Route oj General Bonaparte in the Mediterranean Sea 
with the countries through which the French Army must pass, 

viz. 

llT Jamt-f Outramf by F.J. GolUi-miU (London 1880). p. 404, 
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E^ypt and the Red Sea and the Giilph oj Persia to 
Mangalore 

In the territory oJ Tippu Sahib in the Ea'it Indies. 

The rumours about such a campaign were believed to be 
true and in 1799 Lord Wellesley made an effort (through the 
Bombay Government) to revive commercial relations with Sindh 
“with the ostensible object of furthering trade but in reality to 
counteract the then highly dangerous and spreading innucnce of 
Tippu and the French, and to interrupt the growing ambitions of 
Zaman Shah, the Kabul monarch. Negotiations were there- 
fore opened with Fateh Mi Khan, the founder of the Talpur 
house, through Abdul Hassan, a native agent deputed for the 
purpose. Fateh Ali and other Amirs gave every assurance of 
help and encouragement, and consequently Mr. Nathan Crow of 
the Bombay Civil Service arrived in Sindh in March 1800 with 
full powers to further the Company’s commercial and political 
interests in that country. 

Mr. Crow Expelled by the Talpuras 
But the influence of Tippu Sultan and the jealousy of local 
traders, aided by the anti-British parly at Hyderabad (Sindh), 
overcame the favourable inclination of the ruling Talpur Prince 
and, in October 1800. Mr. Crow was peremptorily ordered to 
quit the country within ten days. The reason given by the Amir 
for this procedure was an order from Zaman Shah, which may 
also be true.'® Mr. Crow left Sindh and the British Government 
quietly pocKcted the insult.'* This attitude of the British can 
probably be explained by the fact that the French danger was at 
this time not considered very serious (Napoleon being engaged 

12. Postan's Personal Observations on Sindh, p. 286. 

13. Zaman Shah, who considered tho Sindh Amirs as his tributaries, 
wa^ suspicious of English designs. 

14. Napier’s Conquest of Sindh, p. 38, also Postan’s op. cit., p. 290- 
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in the renewed Austrian campaign) and the British were them- 
selves busy tackling their problems in Mysore and Karnatak. 

The First Treaty 

In June 1807, Napoleon concluded the alliance of Tilsit 
with Alexander I of Russia, one of the details of which was a 
combined invasion of India by the land route. From that year 
may be dated the bogy of Russian advance which kept exercis- 
ing the minds of British statesmen throughout the nineteenth 
century. In Sir MacMunn's words “frcm that day the bear has 
always cast his shadow forward on the borders of India." 

To provide against this fresh danger, it was thought neces- 
sary to have a barrier between British India and Russia. The 
conception of such a barrier took the form of an outer and an 
inner layer of states. The inner layer was to comprise Lahore, 
Bahawalpur and Sindh, the outer layer, Kabul, Herat and Persia. 
Accordingly, three missions, namely that of Metcalfe to Lahore, 
Elphinstone to Kabul and Malcolm to Teheran were sent by 
Lord Minto to arrange alliances. Sindh was not forgotten 
either, as the Amirs were negotiating with Persia forgetting help 
against the Afghans. Captain David Seton, the British resident 
at Muscat was appointed by the Bombay Government to go to 
Sindh with a few assistants and an escort, and demand the esta- 
blishment of a factory in that country. Seton reached Hyderabad 
in June 1808, but the Persian envoy had preceded him by a few 
days and had made promises of help on behalf of his master, the 
Shah of Persia. The Amirs thus found themselves in a strong 
bargaining position, and made Seton agree to a treaty providing 
for mutual assistance, reopening of British factories at Tatta 
and Hyderabad, and for not harbouring the enemies of each 
other. Seton's superior’s in India and England however disliked 
the mutual defence clauses (which the Amirs would inter- 
pret as providing for help against the Afghans) and wanted 'c 
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revise the treaty before ratification. Lord Minto therefore deci- 
ded to send Hankey Smith, the British agent at Bushire, to 
Sindh as the representative of the Central Government to nego- 
tiate a new agreement superseding that of Seton, and not 
containing any clause which could be construed ns committing 
the British to aid Sindh against Afghanistan. Smith reached 
Sindh in June 1809, but found his task difLcult of achievement, 
as the Amirs assumed a haughty tone and wanted to stick to the 
treaty negotiated by Seton.’* But in the end they entered into a 
treaty in August 1809 which is the first regular treaty the British 
had with Sindh. It was a very brief agreement consisting of 
only four articles. It began with the usual professions of eter- 
nal friendship and stipulated for the exclusion of the “tribe" 
of the French from Sindh, and the despatch of agents to each 
other’s court. The word “tribe" was used for the French pro- 
bably to show contempt for them, or to impress upon the 
Sindhian Amirs that the French were a backward tribal people 
and therefore undesirable. 

Though the French danger had passed, ths treaty was re- 
newed in 1820 with the addition of some new articles which 
excluded the Americans’’ also and purported to decide some 
border disputes on the side of Cutch, for by certain treaties 
signed in 1816 and 1819 Cutch had been taken under British 
protection. A tribe called the Khosas living in the territories of 
the Amirs of Hyderabad were in the habit of making raids into 
Cutch and then escaping back into Sindh. The Amirs engaged 


16. Huttonback, R.A. British Relatione with Sindh, pp. 10-12. 

16# For full tost 600 Appendix III. 

excluded.Me not quite 

Fiptr Between 1809 (the date of the 

Ame^^ “ war between England and 

deserters from the Englisli army in 

Sr idenuJv f Americans in f rder to hide 
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to restrain the Kliosas and other predatory tribes from making 
inroads into Cutch. The Khosas, however, were not restrained 
till 1825, when the British assembled a force for demonstration 
in Cutch which had the desired effect. It may, however, be 
noted that this second treaty with the Amirs could only be en- 
forced by a show of force. 

Ranjit Singh and Sindh 

Apart from this the interest of the British Government in 
Sindh during the twenties of the last century was mainly con- 
fined to watching and ascertaining the activities and designs of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh towards that valley. Ranjit Singh esta- 
blished his first regular contact with that country soon after his 
conquest of Multan in 1818.’® In the beginning there were no 
regular Vakils of either courts, but there existed an annual inter- 
change of presents and civilities between the Amirs and Ranjit 
Singh through specially deputed envoys.’® In 1823, the Maharaja 
with a large force marched down the side of the Indus from 
Bhakhar, deputing a portion for collecting tribute from Tank 
and Eannu. He himself reached as far down as Sultan Shahr 
from where he sent his French generals, Allard and Ventura, 
to Mithankote. These two generals had arrived in Lahore in the 
previous year (1822) and were employed by Ranjit Singh. The 
Amirs, alarmed at his progress, sent envoys who accompanied 
the Maharaja to Lahore. Since that time it became a point of 
anxious concern with the Amirs to cultivate the friendship of 


J8. By 1820, Ranjit Singh had oetabliahcd hLs atithority in tho 
Punjab and bad reached ita geographical boundaries. Kashmir in the 
north, and MuUan and the Derajat in the west had boon conquered. In 
tho south-east Sutlej hod been his boundary according to the 
Amritsar since 1809. In the north-east tho hill chiefs had been humbled 
and subjugated. Sindh was the only region in which the territories oi 

the ambitious Sikh monarch could , , ,, 

19, Wado to Colebrook, August II, 1828, Book letter 113 (00,113), 

Fuojab GovernmoDt Records* 
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the Maharaja, and a regular communication ensued between 
Lahore and Sindh.®® 

In the same year (1823), following an adverse decision from 
the British Goverment with regard to the “Wadni case", Ranjit 
Singh began to make extensive military preparations and con- 
centrated his forces around Lahore. Wadni was a place to the 
south of the Sutlej granted by Ranjit Singh to his mother-in-law 

Sada Kaur in 1808. Ranjit Singh had now quarrelled with the 
lady and w'anted to take possession of the place. The British 
Government, how'ever, decided that since the place was on the 
south side of the river, it came under their protection in terms 
of the Treaty of 1809. It w'as suspected that the Maharaja hav- 
ing taken the decision as a rebu IT entertained hostile designs 
against the British Government ; but Captain Wade (who had 
suceeeded to the ofliec of British Agent at Ludhiana in June of 
that year) was of the opinion that his real objeet w'as the con- 
quest of the upper provinces of Sindh and Shikarpur. 

The Maharaja’s military preparations continued during 
the years 1824 and 1825 under the guidance of his newly em- 
ployed French olhccrs. The object of the contemplated expedi- 
tion was given out to be the punishment of the Baluchis who 
had attacked the Sikh troops near Multan.®* In 1825 the 
Maharaja’s forces marched towards the Chennb with the design 
of seizing Shikarpur, but the occurrence of a food scarcity in 


20. Wado to Elliot, 24th AuRust, 1823, 04/15 and Wodo to Cole- 
brook, August 11, 1828, flU/113. P.G.R. 

21. Wado to Elliot, 7th August, 1823, 04/11, P.G.R. 

Apart from osetonding his boundaries, Ranjit Singh, perhans, 
wanted gradually to feel his way to the soa-ooast. This is suggostod by 
Coptain Wado, who was a vory accurate judge whoro Ranjit Singh waa 
concorned. He wrote, ‘It is the Raja’s design to extend hin power to 
thot part of India with a view (perhaps it is hardly chimerical to suppose) 
ol attempting to secure a maritime intercourse in that direction.” See 
Wade a letter, dated 11th September, 1823. No other writer, however, has 
attributed such a design to Ranjit Singh. 
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Sindh induced him to return to Lahore by the end of that year.*^ 
All these movements were carefully watched by the British 
Government without any definite idea of what policy it was go- 
ing to follow towards Sindh. The decade from 1820 to 1830 
was, with one minor exception in 1825, marked by what may 
be called non-interjerence, coupled with keen watchjulness. From 
1825, when Ranjit Singh's army was well organised, until the 
early years of Lord William Bentinck’s period when the British 
Government changed its policy of non-interference and develop- 
ed further interest in Sindh in the pursuit of commercial pro- 
jects, Ranjit Singh could have attacked Sindh, and probably 
seized a portion of that country without inviting even a British 
protest, let alone British interference. In fact the British were 
not at this time ‘interested' in Sindh. Ranjit Singh, realising 
this, made plans for attacking Sindh, by providing himself with 
an excuse in 1826, when he demanded from the Envoys of the 
Amirs at his court the tribute which the latter had been paying 
to the Afghan Government. His argument was that since the 
dismemberment of the Kingdom of Kabul he had acquired the 
greatest share of it and had succeeded to its rights. This claim is 
practically similar to the one previously asserted by the British 
in the case of the cis-Sutlej territory when they declared them- 
selves the successors of the Marathas.*^ The Envoys of Sindh 
Amirs disputed the claim of Ranjit Singh who did not press it 
any further** because of the new danger which appeared just at 
this time from the direction of Peshawar. A formidable foe 
of the Sikhs, the fanatic Syed Ahmad, offered armed opposition 

22. ride Cunningham, Chap. VII, p. 194 (first edition), 

23. Vide Metcalfe's correspondence, letter dated l2th December, 1808, 

6/35 P.G.R. ... ^ 

the issue of a war with the Marhattos, the British Govern* 

ment became possessed of the power and rights formerly exercised by 
that nation in the North of Hindustan" (Metcalfe’s nolo to Ranjit 
Singh). 

24. Wade to Prinsep. 137/8, P.G.R. 
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and engaged the whole attention of the Sikh ruler for 
several years. Thus, though the Sycd was finally defeated and 
killed by Kanwar Sher Singh in 1831, he had indirectly saved* 
Sindh from falling into the hands of the Sikhs. In 1831, when 
his hands were free, the Maharaja found that a change had come 
over his English allies in their attitude towards Sindh. This 
among other matters, led him to suspend his contemplated 
measures further for a period of three or four years. 

Let us now briefly examine the cii'cunistances that were 
changing the policy of the British Government and inducing 
them to be prepared to interfere in the affairs of the country on 
and beyond the Indus. 

Treaty of Teheran, 1812 

The decay of Turkish power in eighteenth century had laid 
Persia open to Russian attacks. In 1812 the Persians had sought 
and obtained the alliance of the British Government after hav- 
ing been disappointed by Napoleon who, in spite of the Treaty 

of Finkenstein (1807) in which he had guaranteed the integrity 

of Persia, had refused even to mediate for the Shah. In 1826 
there was war between the Persians and Russians and the for- 
mer, remembering they had a treaty with the British, appealed 
for help. Lord Canning, the then British Foreign Secretary who 

was co-operating with the Russians over the Greek question, 

could not go to war with them in support of the Persian alliance 
from which he therefore obtained release by paying the Shah a 

moderate subsidy. The Persians were defeated by the Russians 

to whom some territory had to be ceded in 1828. From this 

date the Persians began to lean towards an alliance with Russia. 
Wishing to push still more eastwards the Russians advised and 
encouraged the Persians to expand in that direction. Herein lay 
A great danger for the British. To counteract and check the 
influence of Russia through Persia in the countries to the east 
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of the latter country was considered essential for maintaining 
the stability of the British power in India. It was therefore de- 
cided to acquire some knowledge of the possibilities of military 
movements through these countries and to learn the geographi- 
cal conditions of the continental approach to India. Though 
outwardly nothing definite had been said or done about the 
matter, yet there grew a general belief among the people that the 

British Government was interested in the countries beyond the 

* 

Indus. In 1831, Lord Ellenborough, the President of the Board 
of Control, actually decided to send Lieutenant Alexander Bur* 
nes’5 out to India with a view to explore the possibilities of 
navigation of the river Indus for purposes of commercial inter- 
course between Northern India and Britain. He was to go up 
the river from Sindh and reach Lahore. From Lahore, he was 
again asked to proceed to Kabul and Bokhara. Though he had 
the full approval and received financial assistance from the 
Government he was supposed to be travelling in his private 
capacity. A pretence for going up the Indus was found in the 
fact that King William IV had sent some dray horses for Ranjit 
Singh and they had to be conveyed to Lahore by water. The 
presents consisted of one dray horse, four dray mares, and a 
carriage added to the presents at Bombay. The real purpose was 
the collection of political and geographical information.*® All 


2.5. Lt. A. Burnos wos the assistant to Col. Pottingor, who was in 
Political charge of Cutch and of the British relations with Sindh. He 
had been in the Quarter Master Generars department and was thus 
eminently qualified for the purpose. He was accompanied by Ensign 
LecUio, who was to lake charge in case of anything happening to Lt. 
Burnes. No troops w.?ro sent so as not to alann the Amirs ofbindh. 


Prinsep, p. 154. . . j *u * 

26. “The authorities both in India and England contemplated tnac 

much information of a political and Reograpiucal nature could be acquir- 
ed in such a journey.” Burnes’ Trareh, p. 1. Compare also Murray s 
Report compiled by Prinsep, p. 153. Liulenant Burnea was given his 
final instructions in a soorot lolicr from (ho Chief Secretary at Bombay 
in which he was informed that “the depth of water in the Indus, the 
direction and breadth of the stream, its facilities for steam navigation. 
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authorities in England and India approved of the scheme except 
Charles Metcalfe (then member of ihe Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil) in whose opinion it was a trick “unworthy of our Govern- 
ment.”*’ 


Burnes* Journey 

The journey of Burnes aroused natural suspicions in the 
minds of the Amirs who pul every obstacle in his way. Burnes 
reached Mandavi on the I8lh of January 1831. From here the 
expedition finally sailed for the Indus, and got into Sindh in five 
days. Here he met with such uncivil treatment from the local 
authorities that he was obliged to come back.’^ He started a 
second time on ICth February, but his feet was dispersed by a 
violent gale, and two of his four boats receded to Mandavi. The 
Amirs had been earnestly requested by the Bombay Government 
and by the Resident in Bhuj to give Burnes and his party a safe 
escort through their territories, and it was not expected that ‘so 
moderate a request’ w'ould be refused especially when they had 
been informed that there was not a single armed man with the 

mission.*^ But the Amirs were very suspicious, and considered 
in their ignorant way that the large cases with Burnes contained 
‘some mysterious power which was to overturn all opposition and 
take the country by force whenever required.'-® They, however, 
put forth a very plausible excuse. They dilated upon the difTi- 
culty of the navigation and of the distracted state of the country 
between Sindh and Lahore, and finally refused a passage. As a 

opened a correspondence with the Amirs 


tlie supply of fuel on its banks, and the condition nf ti.<^ „ • j 

peoplo who possess the country bordorinc on it e^o all points of 

est interest to uovorninont." Burnes’ Travels, p 4 oi the high- 

28' p"g Huttenback. op. cU., p. 20. 


29. Ibid., Ilo/lOC, P.G.R. 

30. Postau’s Observations on Sindh, p. 298. 
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on 23rd February, and tried to overcome their repugnance to 
Burnes’ mission. The task was, however, not so easy and the 
Amirs remained adamant for some time. It was even suggested 
that the horses might be despatched next cold weather by land. 

In the meanwhile as the presents were meant for the 
Maharaja, Captain Wade was asked to explain the delay to 
Ranjit Singh as best he could.^* When the Maharaja learnt of 
it he remonstrated with the Amirs^* of Sindh who replied that 
the object of Burnes’ mission as given out was a mere pretext, 
that the carriage which he was bringing was full of gold Mohurs 
for the purpose of being given to Syed Ahmad, the Maharaja’s 
enemy, and that the Amirs had decided to collect a lakh of men 
and dispute his passage.” The story about the alleged British 
desire to help Syed Ahmad of course cut no ice with the Maha- 
raja. At the same time he was too shrewd to have believed that 
the only object of Burnes’ mission was to bring presents to him. 
Nevertheless, he ordered Mon. Ventura to make a demonstra- 
tion from the frontier of Dera Ghazi Khan against the Amirs. 
It was chiefly due to this and the Maharaja's remonstrance that 
the Amirs were induced to allow Lt. Burnes to pass®^ and the 
horses reached Lahore on the 19th of July, in the same year. 
Ranjit Singh’s action here seems to have been prompted by per- 
sonal motives. The presents were meant for him, and it was as 


31. Prinsep to Wade, I9th March, 1831. Also Wade’s Narrative, 

^ 32. The three principal chiefs of Sindh, namely the Amire of Hydora* 
had, Khairpur and Mirpur, all had one agent each attending the 
Court of Ranjit Singh. Wade to Pnnaep, 23rd May, 1831, 137/12, ^G.R. 

33. Wade to Prinsep, enclosure No. being a letter from Kanjiv 
Sinch to Lola Kishen Cband. his Agent at Ludhiana, 137/4, P.G.R. 

34. Wade to Prinsop, 2l3t May 1831, 137/10, P.G.R. Prinsop euggeste 
that it was a strong letter of Pottinger that induced them to allow 
Burnes to pass, p. 166. But I think it was the result of Ventura e 
demonstration. Nothing else can explain the sudden 

attitude of the Amirs and the cordial reception of Burnes at the Durbar 
of Hyderabad. After this demonstration he was given all facihties. and 
met with absolutely no difficultios. Seo Burnes Travels, Wades letter 

quoted above and Prinsep, p. 156. 
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much his insult as that of tiu British Government if they were 
not allowed to reach him. Secondly, he probably feared that if 
the Amirs persisted in refusing a passage, the British might take 
offence, and forestall him by actively interfering in Sindh. He 
enquired of Jacquemoni (the French traveller, who was then at 
his court); “It is said that the Sindhis have refused to allow 
Burncs to pass with the horses. If that is true what will the British 
do ?”35 Ranjit Singh was anxious to avert a breach between 
the two powers so that the field be kept clear for himself. As 
already remarked, his efforts were fruitful, tlic Amirs, fearing 
to precipitate an invasion of their country by the Sikhs, allowed 
the mission to proceed up the river. Mir Murad Ali of 
Hyderabad explained to the Maharaja that he had slopped 
Burncs because in the treaty ■between his government and the 
British it had been stipulated that no European shall enter the 
Sindhian territory and no Baluchi should enter the territory 
of the British, that Burnes came from Bhuj by sea without 
permission and was therefore stopped and that later when it was 
learnt that he was the bearer of some letters and presents for 
the Maharaja, he was provided with all facilities and allowed 

topass.3® Burnes had no further ditficultics in Sindh and was 

also very well received at Bahawalpur and other places in the 

territories of the Sikhs and the Nawab.^’ 

Burnes thus reached Lahore and the Indus was explored 

But, to quote from Major William Napier, “it is remarkable 

that the strong natural sense of two ignorant men should have 
led them separately to predict the ultimate consequences.” 


55. Vide Social ami Political Hindu^tan^ Part I, Section I • Mnnn 
graph No. IS. Tunjal. Government Record Office Publication. ’ 

Ai- translation of a note sent bv Mir Murad 

Singh, Muhammad Khan, his Agent with RunjR 

37 II.5/I15, Burnes to Resident Delhi, fth June 1831 renori<. O.a 

and writes, “His HberSitv has 

amounted to munificonco and his hospitality quite exceeds all bounds ' 
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“The mischief is done, you have seen our country,” cried 
a rude Baluchi soldier when Burncs first entered the river. 

“ ‘Alas ! Sindh is now gone, since the English have seen the 
river, which is the high road to its conquest’ ! was the prescient 
observation of a Syed near Tatta.”^^ Eleven years later the pro- 
phecy came true. 

As already mentioned, at this very time Ranjit Singh was 
anxious to know the intentions of the British Government re- 
garding Sindh ; and Burnes’ mission, in spite of its friendly cha- 
racter, could not fail to arouse his suspicion.’^ He had already 
asked Jacquemont regarding the views of the British Govern- 
ment towards that country, and when Wade visited him at 
Adinanagar the same year he tried to elicit information from 
him also. While both drank together, the Maharaja recalled 
what he had asked Sir David Ochterlony, viz., whether the 
Company was anxious to extend its territory and his reply “No, 
the Company is satiated,” he inquired of Wade whether that 

was still the case.*® 

By the defeat and death of Syed Ahmad, Ranjit Singh’s 
hands were now free and it was expected that, with a large and 
disposable army impatient of repose, it would not be long before 
he directed their operations to a new quarter.** From Peshawar 
along the right bank of the Indus to the frontier of Sindh the 
counti 7 was already subjected to his power. Westward to that 
line of territory the poverty of the country and the hardy charac- 
ter of the inhabitants offered no temptation, and it was only in 
the direction of Shikarpur that he was likely to lead his troops.” 

38. Conquest of Sindh hy W. Xapior, pp. 38-39. Compare also Buracs 
Travels. 

39. Cupt. Wade, however, wrote to Government that when the 
despatch of the mission thronglj the Indus was announced, tlie ftraharaja 
betrayed no feelings of jealousy notwithstanding the fact that any 
attempt made by that route militated against hie own intorestfi. Wade to 
Prineop, September 1, I83-', 137/12.5 P.G-R. 

40. Wade to rrin.«ep, 2.5th May, 1831, 137/13, P.G.R. 

41. Wudo to Prin&cp, 137/8, P.G.R. 

42. Jbid. 
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He had frankly confessed iliat he had no love for more territory 
if the acquisition of it did not bring him wealth. In 1830 he 


had said to Jacquemont, ‘What would be the good of my taking 
Tibet ? It is rich countries that 1 want ; could I not take Sindh, 
it is said to be very rich ? But what would the British say ?’‘® 
After the defeat of Syed Ahmad, the subject was uppermost in 
his mind. In October of 1831, he seems to have made some pro- 
posal, or hinted at a joint British and Sikh expedition against 
Sindh. On the 19th of that month Captain Wade, the British 
Political Agent, who was escorting the Maharaja from Amritsar 
to Ropar, and in whom the Maharaja placed the utmost confi- 
dence, wrote to his Government from Amritsar that, before any 
negotiations were started with Sindh, it would be desirable to 


secure the co-operation of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who exercised 
great influence in the Courts of the Amirs and who was desirous 


oj acting in concert with the British Government.** Then again, in 
the meeting at Ropar, the Maharaja definitely proposed that the 
British should join him in a common expedition against the 
Sindhians^s n^u^h in the same way that the Russian Czar pro- 
posed to England the partition of the Ottoman Empire nine 
years later. Failing this, he sought their neutrality in case he 
attacked the Amirs, who had detained Burnes. No definite answer 

was given to him e-cept that he could remonstrate with the 

agents of Sindh Amirs who were then present in his camp. No 
notice was taken by the Governor-General of the hints he gave 
of the riches, the weakness and the insolence of the Amirs.^s 


43. J^acquomont part I. Section I. Monogroph No 18 POR 
45 ' H«^®l 1 9th October, 1831. 137/34, P.Q K. 

British Government had sJme ^ suspected that the 

thatnothingvvould be mortal Sindh; also 

co.oper«.efu an attack """ “““ ‘o 
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Opening of the Navigation of the Indus and the Suticj 

Ranjit Singh’s proposals for being allowed to extend his 
influence towards Sindh were naturally bound to be received 
with indifference, for the British Government had views of its 
own in that direction. Not that the British Government’s imme- 
diate object was the conquest of Sindh, but there were other 
political and commercial motives. As a consequence of the reports 
which Burnes drew up of the Indus and the surrounding count- 
ries, it was decided to open that river and the Sutlej to commer- 
cial navigation. It was considered that Indus, in the possession 
of the Amirs, offered every facility which might be desired for 
transporting the commerce coming from the sea as well as from 
the great land route to Shikaipur which was then the great em- 
porium of the Western trade, and through which also (via Kan- 
dhar), one of the principal routes was to be found for an inva- 
sion of India.*’ 

That the motive of the British Government was not purely 
commercial is evidenced from the following extract from a letter 
of Government to Lt. Col. Potlinger, the Resident in Cutch. 
This extract also shows that the fear of Russian influence did 

not originate altogether from Calcutta, but was partly inspired 

from London : “The Secret Committee of the Court of Direc- 
tors have expressed great anxiety to obtain the free navigation 
of the Indus with a view to the advantages that must result from 

substituting our influence Jor that derived by Russia through her 
commercial intercourse with Bokhara and the countries lying 

between Hindustan and the Caspian Sea, as well as because of 

the great facilities afforded by this river for the disposal of the 
produce and manufaciure of the British Dominions both in 

Europe and in India.’’*** 

47. Governmont to Pottingcr, 98, 181, P.G.R- 

48. Jbid. 
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One of the motives was, therefore, clearly that of -‘subs- 
tituting our innuence for that derived by Russia.” Ranjit 
Singh, however, was not to be told about this, and a little later 
Captain Wade was directed by the Governor-General to remove 
from the Maharaja's mind “any suspicion that the British 
Government under the cloak of commercial objects was desirous 
of extending its influence. 

It is a significant fact that the above letter to Pottingcr, 
ordering him to open negotiations with the Sindh Amirs, was 
written from Ropar, where the Maharaja was about to meet the 
Governor-General and to a make a proposal for a joint expedi- 
tion against that country. The Maharaja was evidently too late, 
for during the period that he was occupied with Syed Ahmad, 
the views of the British Government had been formed and they 
were now ‘interested' in Sindh. It was recognised by the Gover- 
nor-General that this scheme would be viewed with disfavour 
by Ranjit Singh, “inasmuch as he may think that it will connect 
our interests and power with those of Sindh and thus create an 
obstacle to his designs of future aggression upon the Amirs, a 
design which he frankly acknowledged to 1 1 . Burnes.’”® At the 
same time, it is also probable that Ranjit Singh's own keen- 
ness with regard to Sindh might have precipitated the British 
decision to negotiate with the Amirs for opening up the naviga- 
tion of the Indus. 


The Government's argument in their letter to Lt. Col. 
Pottinger maybe summed up as follows 

of a desire to forward them, continue hv ^ every profession 

counteract the negotiations.’’ ^ intrigue and secret working to 

60* Government to Pottinger, 08/181, P.G R 
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“Lt. Burncs finds the Indus very much suitable for commer- 
cial navigation. The causes of the departure of commerce from 
the Indus and its tributaries arc, therefore, political. These obsta- 


cles can be removed through the mediation of the British Govern- 
ment. The Indus from the ocean to its point of junction with 
the united stream of the Punjab rivers runs e.\clusively within the 
territories of (1) Amir Murad Ali Khan (the last survivor of the 
Char Yar) having his capital at Hyderabad and (2) Rustum Ali 
Khan, the second in rank and having his capital at Khairpur 

(north of Hyderabad) possessing both banks from Sehwan to 

the northern extremity of Sindh. The Indus north of this point 
together with the rivers of the Punjab excepting the Sutlej was, 
with the intervention of a small tract, in the possession of the 
Daud-potras (of Bahawalpur) and governed by Bahawal Khan 
under the dominion of Ranjit Singh. Of the Sutlej Ranjit Singh 
held the right bank, and the left was occupied by the British, 
the Nawab ofBahwalpur and the Protected Sikh States. No 
difficulty was expected either from Ranjit Singh or Bahawal 
Khan or the Protected States with regard to the Indus and Sut- 
lej running through their respective territories. The greatest 
difficulty was with regard to Sindh. And here, too, the difficulty 
lay only with one of the Amirs, wnwe/r with Amir Murad Ali 
of Hyderabad. The Amir of Khairpur was, according to Burnes, 
very friendly and was expected to agree at once. The Mir of 
Mirpur (lying towards Cutch whose territory, however, did not 
border on the Indus) had also expressed a desire to place himself 
under the British protection. Both these Amirs were afraid of 

Ranjit Singh's encroachments and wished to be protected by the 

British Government.^^ Lord William Bentinck, however, refused 


61 Tho Amir had sent a letter to the G. O. ‘ 

this time Ventura resumed every place west of the Indus 
by sSwa? Khan from Ranj.Vsingh^ thus bringing 
direct autliority in immediate contact with the territory 
Khan of Khairpur and making him still more de-irous of forming 
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protection.^* At the same time the Amir of Hyderabad who cont- 
rolled the mouths of the Indus was rather dinicult. He was, at this 
time, negotiating for the marriage of his son with a Princess of 
Persia and thought much of himself. The British Indian Govern- 
ment felt that this matrimonial alliance might have been sugges- 
ted by Russia “with a view to a future political alliance and to 
the establishment of an immediate relationship through Persia 
with an Indian State by means of which, whether for intrigue 
or for actual attack, a ready access would be afforded to our 
Indian Empire.'’®^ But Mr. Campbell, the British Envoy at 
Teheran, did not agree with this view, for he felt that the Shah 
of Persia would never “under any pretext or consideration lend 
himself to further the designs of that power (i.e., Russia) for 
whom he entertains a just and deep-rooted hatred."^* 

The Prince Royal of Persia who was then overrunning 
Khurasan and whose movements were causing alarm to the 
Government of India was no doubt doing so under the guidance 
of Russia, but his real object was, first, to write off the payment 
of the last instalment of one crore of the indemnity by manifest- 
ing a compliance with the desire of the Autocrat who had pro- 
mised to forego that sum if the Prince Royal acted as desired 
by Rusiia, and secondly, to establish his {Prince Royal’s) own 
authority over Khurasan as soon as the first object was gained 
rather than to allow Russia to extend its influence.ss 

Mr. Campbell was, however, quite convinced that it was 
in the interests of the British Government to avert an alliance 


alHsnco with BritUh Govornm^'nt. Wade to Prinsop IST/ao Part 
Compare also Murray’s Ranjit Sinr/h, p. 157. ^ 

P' ““"''eyod through 

63. Goveraor-Gonoral to Pottingor — Op Ci/. 98/181 P O n 

65 .* hid. 
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between Persia and Sindh, “since the Amir can by such an alli- 
ance only seek to protect himself against us, and may at some 
future period solicit the interference of Persia in any measure 

that unforeseen events may compel us to adopt in regard to 

Sindh.”s8 

The negotiation entursted to Pottinger was, therefore, 
virtually confined to the Amir of Hyderabad who was supposed 
to consider his security as better effected by the exclusion of all 
foreigners from his territory and was therefore expected to reject 
the proposition for the navigation of the Indus. The question 
then would arise (in the words of the despatch to Pottinger) 
“whether he or any other state possessing only a portion of a 
stream has a right, either by prohibition or, what is tantamount 
to it, by the imposition of excessive duties, or by a connivance 
at a system of plunder by his subjects on the trader, to deprive 
all other people and states of an advantage which nature has 
given to all." And, again, “Has this Chief alone the right to 
seal hermetically its (Indus’) mouths, to arrogate the sole and 
exclusive dominion of its navigation and to deny the right of 
an innocent use and passage of this great natural channel of 
commercial intercourse ?" In this respect the principles of inter- 
national law must be explained to the Amir. The following 
passage taken from Vaitcl[?. 120 S. 292) upon the right to pas- 
sage through straits connecting two seas was quoted in the letter 
for the Resident’s guidance : 

“It must be remembered with regard to the straits that 
when they serve for a communication between two seas, the 
navigation of w'hich is common to all or to many nations, he 
who possesses the strait cannot refuse others a passage through 
it, provided that passage be innocent and attended with no 

56. Tho Envoy in Por.«in to Governinont of Indin, 4th Docemhor, 
116/13, P G-R. 
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danger to the state. Such a refusal without just reason would 
deprive these nations of an advantage granted them by nature ; 
and indeed the right of passage is a reminder of the primitive 
liberty enjoyed in common. Nothing but the care of his own 
safety can authorize the master of the strait to make use of cer- 
tain precautions and to require the formalities commonly esta- 
blished by the custom of nations. He has a right to levy small 
duties on vessels that pass, on account of the inconvenience they 
give him by obliging him to be on his guard, by the security 
provided them in protecting them from the enemies and keeping 
pirates at a distance, and the expense he is at in maintaining 
lighthouses, sea marks and other things necessary to the safety 
of the mariners...” In addition to the prineiples and practice 
of international law, Pottinger was instructed to explain to the 
Amir the benefits he would derive by an increase of trade in his 
country. If all these representations and arguments fall on deaf 
ears, Pottinger was authorised to declare “strongly and deci- 
dedly” the right possessed by the British Government and by all 
other states situated and bordering upon the many streams 
which concentrated in the Indus. But “nothing like menace” 
was to accompany this declaration. 

If, instead of accepting the just demand, the Amir put 
some conditions for its acceptance, e.g., the acknowledgment 
of Hyderabad as an independent state ora defensive alliance 
against Ranjit Singh and the Afghans or perhaps an annual 
pecuniary payment, he should be told that “when there exists a 
natural right and the power to enforce it both justice and reason 
reject all title to concession or compensation in return.''^’ 

There is no doubt that a natural right existed and, in 1831, 
no one would have denied the justice of the British Government’s 


57. AM the above ob.^orvations ore from 
Pottinger, Op. CU. 


Qovornmont’s letter to 
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claims. But the Amirs had always been suspicious, and 
with that peculiar instinct which characterises human beings 
even in the lower grade of civilisation, they had foreseen that 
the independence of their country was gone since the English 
had seen the river. The English were now demanding use of 
the Indus for commercial purposes. Who could say that they 
would not begin to use it for military purposes Two hund- 
red years back they had come to India as mere traders with 
absolutely no intention of conquering lands, but they soon be- 
come masters from Fort William to the banks of the Jamuna. 
Nearer home they were touching the Sindh frontier on more 
than one side. The approach of the inevitable John Bull was 
already casting its shadow on Northern India, and they feared 
that Sindh might fall under his sway at any time. 

Pottinger went to Sindh and started his negotiations. The 
Amirs, who were suspicious of his ulterior designs, began to 
invite Shah Shuja who was then at Ludhiana, negotiating with 
Ranjit Singh for help, to recover his long lost kingdom. They 
also sent letters to the BaraKzai brothers of Kabul intimat- 
ing their willingness to pay all arrears of tribute if they would 
only avert the threatened invasion by the Englisb.*^*' 

The Maharaja came back from the Ropar meeting quite 
satisfied in other respects but disappointed in the matter of 
Sindh. Soon afterwards Capt. Wade was ordered to go to 
Lahore and to explain the objects which the Governor-Genera^ 
had in view in deputing Pottinger to Sindh. He was to “remove 
from the Maharaja's mind any suspicions that the British 
Government under the cloak of commercial objects is desirous 

68. Prinsep also admits that “tho object of entering upon this 

negotiatioop at tho particular juncture was perhaps in soiiio measure 
politicalp having reference to the necessity ot being prepared ogainMt 
tho possibility of designs on the part of Russia^ should she succeed in 
estabibhing her influence in Persia/ Itanjil p. 16$. 

69, Mackeson to Wddo« 
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of extending its influence and prosecuting views different from 
those stated in the letter of the Governor-General to His High- 
ness’s address.”®® The letter to Ranjit Singh gave the following 
objects for the new scheme 

1. A desire on the part of the Governor-General to pro- 
mote the interests of the Maharaja by an ‘improvement of the 
means of intercourse between His Highness’s territories and 
those of the British Government by the route of the Indus.' 

2. To make the rivers Indus and Sutlej a channel for 
commerce thus making the Punjab as accessible to the mer- 
chants and travellers of Southern India and other countries as 

• 

if it were situated on the sea-shore. 

Ranjit Singh was not satisfied. He felt that if an active 
commercial intercourse was established on the Indus, he might 
be required to give up his designs towards Shikarpur. He main- 
tained that according to the relations subsisting between the 
two powers (based on the Treaty of Amritsar, 1809) he could 
only be checked on the left bank of the Sutlej, and that river 
according to him, ended at the place where it merged into the 
Indus. Therefore Shikarpur, or any other portion of Sindh for 
the matter of that, was not comprehended by the terms of 
the treaty. Early in 1832, he therefore wrote back in answer 
to the Governor-General’s letters that he was willing to 
co-operate in the opening of the navigation of the Indus, 
but he hoped that nothing would be done to disturb the 
treaty.*^* many words but what he 

clearly seems to have meant was simply this that he should 
not be required to enter into any fresh stipulation tending 


60. Prinsop to Wade, 19th Docomber, 1831, 116/102, P.G.R. 

from 

translation of a letter from Ranjit Singh to the 
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to take away from him the right which he had under the 
treaty of 1809, to do as he pleased in territories other than those 
situated on the left bank of the Sutlej. But Captain Wade who 
was sent to reassure him was able to set his doubts at rest, and 
after some further negotiations, wherein he (Ranjit Singh) 
showed some anxiety to be assured of the advantages which the 
Lahore State would derive from an opening of the rivers to 
navigation,®^ he entered into what is termed the ‘Indus Navi- 
gation Treaty of 1832.” 

The Nawab of Bahawalpur, to whom also Wade had been 
sent to approach personally, agreed to the opening of the 
navigation of the Sutlej and wished the matter to be settled by 
a treaty, which®* was concluded soon afterwards.” 

In Sindh Lt.-Col. Pottinger ultimately met with success.” 
He had sent intimation to the Amirs that he had been commis- 
sioned by the Governor-General to negotiate with them on 
important matters and had asked for permission to proceed to 
Hyderabad for the purpose. This having been granted he arriv- 
ed at that place in February 1832, and immediately opened 
negotiations and declared his purpose. After protracted nego- 
tiations separate treaties were concluded with both the Amirs 
of Hyderabad and Khairpur in April, 1832. These treaties 
consisted of seven and four articles, respectively, the Amirs 
agreeing to allow the use of the Indus and the roads of Sindh 
to the merchants of Hindustan. The most important article 
was No. 3 of the Treaty with Hyderabad (which also applied 
to K-hairpur), in which were set down the three conditions on 

63, Wttde to Macnoughton, 23rd July, 1832, 138/.32, P.G.R. 

64. Wade to Macnaugliton. August 1832, 138/37 ; also Macnatighten 
to Wade 19th September, 1832, 116/28. 

6.5. See 1U6/17, July 14th, 1833, Mackeson to Wade and 139/10, P.G.R. 
Wade to Government, dated 25th February, 1833. 

66. Macnaughten to Wade, 6th May, 1832, 1 16/8, P.G.R. 
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which ihe Amirs agreed lo allow Uic use of ihe river and roads 
of their country.®’ 

The three conditions agreed upon were : 

“(/) That no person shall bring any description of military 
stores by the above river or roads. 

(/■/) that no armed vessel or boats shall come by the said 
river ; and 

(/<■/) that no English merchant shall settle in Sindh.”®9 

During the negotiations, Potlinger had made good use of 

the Sikh threat to Sindh and the advantages which might accrue 
to Sindh if the Amirs had a treaty with the British. The Amirs 
realised this and entered into treaties, but to Pottingcr's hints 
that the stationing of a British resident agent at Hyderabad or 
Khairpur would afford them further protection, they did not 
respond favourably. The Amirs on their part wanted an 
offensive-defensive alliance, but to this the British were not 
agreeable. 

The arrangements finally settled were as follows 


The lower parts of the Indus and the whole of the Sutlej 
were thrown open to commercial navigation. 

A British Agent to watch over the trade of these two 

rivers was stationed at Mithankotc on account of its nearness 

to that spot at which the territories of Sindh, Punjab and 

Bahawalpur coincided and the united rivers of the Punjab 

joined the Indus. The idea of imposing a tariff on goods was 

abandoned and a fixed toll of so much per boat, whatever the 

nature of its cargo, was decided upon. From the Himalayas. 

or more strictly from Ropar to the sea the toll was fixed at 
Rs. 570 per boat. 


The toll was^lcula^ at Rs. 19 per Kharrar and all the 

Und ‘4rred''rn ^o.d Auok- 

68. Seo Treaty in Appendix VI. 
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boats were to be considered of 30 Kharrars each, thus doing 
away with all disputes regarding their size, etc.**^ The shares of 
the various states were fixed as follows 


1 . The Sindh Amirs 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

(fl) Mir of Hyderabad 160 0 O'! 

^240 0 0 

{b) Mir of Khairpur 80 0 0 J 

2. The Lahore State 


{a) For territories on the 
right bank of the 

Sutlej 154 4 

(6) For territories on the 
left bank of the 
Sutlej 39 5 

Total share of Lahore State 

3. The British Government and 
Bahawal Khan 


0 

1 

193 9 1 
136 6 11 


Total 570. 0 0 


The toll was to be levied at three places only, viz,, the 

mouth of the Indus, Mithankote, and Harike near Ferozepur. 
At each of these three places, a British Agent, though not 
necessarily a European, except at Mithankote, was stationed to 
keep a watch over the trade.’® Arrangements were made to 
suppress the predatory habits of the tribes living on the banks of 


Pottinger to Trevelyan, 14th Atay, 1834, 105/42, P.G.R* . 

70. At Mithaokofe Lt. Mackenson stationed. The 
Direotors approved of theso arrangements, See Ct. of Directors to Q* ^*9 
20 th September, 1837, 
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the Sutlej, especially near Pakpatlan,” and the right of search- 
ing boats on intermediate ghats was not recognised, although 
the Nawab of Bahawalpur continued to urge it for some time.’* 
The inland duties on cargo that disembarked on any interme- 
diate ghats were left to the discretion of the authorities of the 
state to which the cargo went for sale. The trade on the Indus 

and the Sutlej was thus started, though it never proved very 
flourishing. 

Under these circumstances Ranjit Singh gave up, for the 

time being, his project to seize Shikarpur as it would disturb 
the trade and annoy the British but he did not conceal from 
Captain Wade the opinion that the commercial measures of 
the English had really curtailed his political power. 



71. Book 99, Letter 12, P.G.R. 

<2. Maokeason to Wade Uth July, 1833, 105/17, P.G.R. 




RANJIT SINGH PREVENTED FROM CONQUERING SINDH 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh, as we have seen, had for a long 
time been casting greedy eyes on Shikarpur. The commercial 
schemes of Lord William Bentinck and the insurrection of Syed 

Ahmad had induced him to postpone his designs towards that 

country. After the defeat of Syed Ahmad his hands were free 
and he grew still more eager to extend his influence in that direc- 
tion. In 1833, the matter was precipitated by Shah Shuja who 
set out from Ludhiana towards Shikarpur to make yet another 
attempt to win his throne of Kabul. While Shah Shuja was on 
the way to Shikarpur Ranjit Singh thought of forestalling him 
there and, accordingly, his Vakil hinted it to Mr. Fraser, 
the British Resident at Delhi. The British Government's reply 
was that “to advance upon Shikarpur, the country of a friendly 
power, merely on the ground of the Shah having proceeded thi- 
ther, would hardly seem to be reconcilable with those principles 


Ranjit Singh Prevented jrom Conquering Sindh 

by which the conduct of nations is ordinarily governed.”^ 
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William Bentinck's Views Regarding Sindh 
The British authorities themselves, under Lord William 


Bentinck, were not willing to adopt any active political measures 
with regard to Sindh. The Governor-General steadily pursued 
a policy of neutrality, though he quite realised that it might have 
to be reversed later on. This is quite clear from the following 
reply of the Supreme Government to W. Fraser, their Agent at 
Delhi, when the latter suggested the desirability of obtaining the 
cession of Bukkur on the Indus from the Amirs of Sindh through 
Shah Shuja ; “However desirable it may be for us eventually to 
obtain a commanding position on the Indus, it would be prema- 
ture at present to discuss the means of accomplishing that 
object. "2 Although the Governor-General was not willing to 
interfere directly in the affairs of Sindh, he had indirectly done 
so by licensing the direct passage of opium from Central India 
( where large-scale cultivation existed ) to Bombay, diverting 
it from Karachi. The British Government thus secured the profits 
which the Amirs of Sindh lost.® Moreover, he, in a vague man- 
ner, gave Ranjit Singh to understand that Sindh was to be con- 
sidered a sort of British “sphere of influence.” This was an atti- 
tude which Ranjit Singh could not understand. To him it seemed 
that the British had no intention of seizing any part of Sindh ; 
for if they had, that was the best time to do it. But if they had 
no designs of their own, why should they view his with an eye 


B U7 Macnaughten to Wade, 6th March, 1833, 

n Mficnaughten to Wade, 5th March, 1833. 

8 suggestion in his letter to Government, 

letter 3 0 ^ Bo“ok^I 17^^ enoloturea to 

QK • p. G. R. In the reply Government’s attitude 

towards Shah Shuja senterpnse is described as “strictly neutral.” 

3. Quoted from Demetrius C. Boulser^s Lord Willt/rm 
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of disapprobation ? And yet they had hinted to him that to 
advance upon Shikarpur merely because Shah Shuja had pro- 
ceeded thither would not be consistent with principles of inter- 
national conduct. Would it not be better to make more certain 
of the British attitude before taking any step ? 


The Sikh Mission of 1834 

He, therefore, decided to send a “friendly” mission to 
Calcutta, probably with a view to U'Certain the real opinion of 
the British Government about his designs on Sindh. < Sirdar 
Gujjar Singh headed the mission, but he does not seem to have 
been much of a diplomat. Instead of interesting himself in his 
official task at Calcutta, he became infatuated with the charms 
of a European woman to an extent that he threatened to re- 
nounce the world and become a Jakir for her sake.^ He was, 
however, prevented from doing so by the British authorities, 

and the mission returned to the Punjab in April 1836, after an 
absence of about a year and a half without having accomp- 
lished the object.'' 

Ranjit Singh now decided to take action regardless of what 
the British attitude might be. U was expedient, however, to 
find some excuse for his designs and the Baluchi freebooters 
called Mazaris provided him with one.’ 

The Mazaris 

The Mazaris lived a few miles south-west of Mithankote, in 
the ‘no man’s land’ between the Punjab and Sindh. Rojhan, 
tlicir capital city, was the seat of their chief Bchram Khan. 
Tlicy were a semi-barbaric people and lived in small huts made 


4. Cunningham’s f/iVory o/ Me p. 200. .. 

5. Wade to Government, B. 141, L. 65, P.G.R. Massey* calls Gujjar 
SinRh ^nhe Black Sheep of the Majithia family/* See Chifje and Families 

of Xote. IfiOO edition. ^ ^ , ,c 

6. Wade to Government, April 4, 1830, 142/18, P.G.R. Also Macnau- 

ghten to Wade, August 10, 1835, 118/36, t m/\ -n t> 

7. Wado to Government Oclohcr 5^ 1830, B. 142, L. 70, P.G.R. 
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of reeds and covered with coarse blankets. Munshi Mohan Lai, 
who visited their country in the thirties of the last century, 
tells us in his delightful journal that the Mazaris had a ‘multipli- 
city of wives’ and among them a wife could be bought for about 
six rupees.® These freebooters would often make plundering 
raids into Ranjit Singh’s territory and then disappear into the 
territory of the Amirs of Sindh, whose subjects they were 
supposed to be. Ranjit Singh cited their depredations as a 
ground for punishing the Amirs who did not restrain their 
subjects from violating the Sikh frontier®, and for extending 
his authority over their country. Kunwar Nuuniha! Singh 
was ordered to proceed to Multan and from there to Mithan- 
kote and inform the rulers of Sindh that if they did not agree 
to pay the Maharaja the tribute which they used to pay to the 
Kings of Kabul, Shikarpur would be occupied.'^ The Amirs 
refused to pay." The Sikhs occupied Rojhan, compelled the 
chief of the Mazari tribe to indemnify them for their losses 

and to promise better conduct in the future.'* The Sikh troops 
then withdrew. But there were fresh agressions on the part 
of the Mazaris, and the Sikh officers on the Mithankote 
frontier again marched against them. The hostilities continued 
for a time. The Amirs sent envoys to Diwan Sawan Mai. the 
Governor of Multan, and engaged themselves to be answerable 
for any losses that the Sikhs might have sustained, provided 
they would withdraw to their own territory. But the Sindhian 
officers did not observe these terms faithfully and the encroach- 
ments of the Baluchi tribe on the Sikh frontier grew more 
frequent and daring. 


ir. fi?‘ Lai's Ma. Journal from MUhanki 

the Punjab Goyornment Records, B. 107, pp. 7U to 84 

10 Macnaughton, September 16, 1835, 141/8 


to Shikarpur, 
P.GR. 
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In August, 1836, Captain Wade received intelligence from 
Lahore that the Maharaja was moving his troops towards 
Sindh."® He thought that the Maharaja was anxious to move 
his troops, even in that inclement season, because he was afraid 
of being thwarted in his projects by the invitation which the 
Amirs had lately sent to Shah Shuja and, therefore, wished to 
be there beforehand.- So the Maharaja's operations against 
the Mazaris began again and Diwan Sawan Mai captured 

Rojhan, the seat of Behram K.han, their Chief.'® 

The Maharaja was again anxious to know whether his 

designs on Sindh were approved by the British Government or 

not. Some time back he had asked if he might be allowed to 
import fire-arms by way of the Indus when it was thrown open 
for navigation, and had received, through Captain Wade, a veiy 
spirited reply to the effect that the Governor- General in Council 
could never encourage any project which would virtually infringe 
the treaty (between Sindh and the British Government), one 
clause of which distinctly provided that the navigation of the 

river should not be used for the transit of fire-arms.'® 

It is an irony of history that only two years later (i.e., in 
1838) the Governor-General bade Col. H. Pottinger, the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, to inform the Sindh Amirs that the article 
in the treaty of 1832, “which forbade our using the Indus or 
the conveyance of military stores, must necessarily be suspended 
during the course of operations undertaken for tie p-r a 
establishment of security to all those who are a ° “ 

treaty.'"’ Ranj't Singh iras to be further informed that th 

^ 13 IVodo to Governmont, lath August, 1830, l-121..8^ P O-K 

I' Wade to Ooveruiuout, Tmir^to couutiaot the 
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Amirs of Sindh were now on terms of friendship and good 
understanding with the British Government by whom they 
would invariably be treated with kindness and consideration, 
and that his designs on Sindh would endanger peace, which 
was necessary for the promotion of trade and the opening of 
the Indus to navigation.’® The Maharaja’s request was thus 
refused, and Captain Wade thought that if he had been allowed 
to import arms he would have considered the reply “tanta- 
mount to a licence to prosecute his designs on Shikarpur.”*® 

The Maharaja next wrote to Captain Wade for a doctor 
who would in the first instance be employed on a campaign.^® 
Wade thought that the Maharaja wished to make political use 
of the doctor whose presence would serve to show to his simple- 
minded neighbours that his intended expedition was approved 
by the British Government.*’ For his success it was necessary 
that Shah Shuja too should be prevented from being tempted to 
fish in troubled waters. As mentioned above, the Amirs had 
made overtures to him and Shah Zaman offering them the king- 

ship of Sindh. Ranjit Singh went one belter and offered to 
restore the Shah to the throne of Kabul on certain conditions, 

one of which was the recognition of the Sikh monarch’s right to 
Shikarpur.** 

The ambitious Shah seems to have been tempted. He sent 


21 ! 3Uth .Vugust, IS30, 1 12/CO. r.G.R. 

22. The conditions wore : 

*P Pesimwar and 
to engage not to molest him (Ranjit) after boinir 

atreoty which 

Sen \Vnri« 8«gned m hi8 presence. 

1830, 142/61, (giving Lahore intelligence), September 6, 
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an agent to Ludhiana to discuss this matter with Captain Wade. 
Shiija, it seems, was suspicious of Ranjit Singh's intentions and 
therefore wished to make Captain Wade a party or at least a wit- 
ness to the treaty. Why Ranjit Singh wished to make the British 
Government a party to it is very clear. This would settle once for 
all the question of Shikarpur. By recognising the treaty the 
British Government would be recognising his claims to Shikar- 
pur. But Captain Wade foiled this diplomatic move of the 

Maharaja by refusing even to discuss it.” 

The Sindhian Amirs were of course alarmed to learn that 
Ranjit Singh positively entertained the intention of attacking 
Shikarpur. They held a meeting and decided to request the 
British Government through Colonel Pottinger, the Resident at 


Cutch, to interpose.” 

Captain Wade was of the opinion that it would be bene- 
ficial if the Maharaja was informed of the dissatisfaction with 

which his Lordship in Council regarded the aggressive policy 

which the Sikhs continued to follow towards their neighbours. 
It would awaken the Maharaja to the line of policy which the 
British Government was determined to adopt for the spread of 
commerce, the establishment of a state of peace and those 
friendly relations with foreign powers by which reciprocal bene- 
fits could best be secured.” 

Thus the policy of the British Government was based on the 
assumption that the power of the Sikhs was not to be allowed 

to extend along the line of the Indus as .t would not be con 

ducive to their commercial as well as polit.cal purposes. Neither 


23. Ibid. iifh Seoteraber. 1836. Wad© sends Lahore 

meSreiSyll ftmilTaiLudhUna which place was also the scat 

f Captain Wade’s Agency. 

26. Ibid- 
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the Sikhs nor Shah Shuja was to be allowed to usurp the terri- 
tories of the Amirs of Sindh. In a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. Pollinger, Agent for the affairs of Sindh, it was clearly laid 
down by the Government of India that “the Governor-General 
in Council sincerely desires that the extension of British infiu- 
ence in the direction of the Indus should be effected by the 
pursuit of commercial and peaceful objects alone, but on the 
other hand Mis Lordship in Council cannot view with indiffer- 
ence the extension of Sikh power throughout the whole course of 
the Indus to the borders of our Bombay Government.”*® 

The Sikh pow'er was allowed to expand as long as it served 
as an effective buffer-state, but was not to be permitted to 

extend its influence to the “borders of our Bombay Government” 
and to become too powerful. That the muntcnance of peace 
for commercial reasons was an anxious desire of Lord Auck- 
land is beyond doubt. He rightly thought that the first effect 
of hostilities between Sikhs and Sindhis w'ould be to postpone 
the rendering of the Indus a channel of safe and extensive com- 
merce.*’ But that his motives in restraining Ranjit Singh were 
political as well is also beyond question, for his secretary wrote; 
“His Lordship in Council entertains the conviction that the 
Government of India is bound by the strongest considerations 
of political interest to prevent the extension of the Sikh power 
along the whole course of the Indus.”^3 jhe position of Sindh 
in reference to the British territories, to Afghanistan and to the 
Punjab, and the share which it possessed in the command of the 
Indus induced Lord Auckland to watch the political develop- 
ments in that state with anxious attention. Captain Wade was 
instructed to do his best todissu ade the Maharaja from hostilities 


a lettor of the same date 107/16 P Q R ^ »*ong ^\ith 

27. Secretary to Wade. 20lh siptember, 1830, 107/10, P.G.R, 
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against the Amirs, and he was also authorised to proceed 
to Lahore to discuss the matter personally with the Maharaja.*® 
The letter of instructions issued to Captain Wade authori- 
sed him to “use every means in your power short of actual 
menace to keep His Highness at Lahore and to prevent the 
further advance of his army till you hear from Col. Pottinger 
to whom a letter has been written to-day."*® A doctor was to 
be sent to the Maharaja according to his request, but if the 
Maharaja proceeded on any expedition contrary to the expressed 
wishes or policy of the British Government, Captain Wade was 
to withdraw any officers bearing a commission from the Honour- 
able Company from attendance on him. 

Shah Shuja's movements seemed, according to Wade, to 

have prompted the Maharaja to anticipate him in Sindh ; so 
the Shah was to be informed that, should he leave Ludhiana 
without the express sanction of the Government, he would no 

longer be allowed an asylum within the British territories and 

the maintenance allowance to him and his faimly would be 
discontinued.^^ 

Captain Wade was also authorised to tell the Maharaja 
that the Sindh Amirs had placed themselves under British pro- 
tection, and the British Government was ready to “interpose 

its good offices" for the equitable settlement of all matters of 

difference between the Sikhs and Sindh.** 

The letter to Colonel H. Pottinger, Agent for the affairs 

of Sindh, is even more interesting and instructive as showing 

the real motive of Lord Auckland's Government. The Sindh 


29. Ibid. 

??* ‘^Siduct sucli as tliat of the exiled monarch, so directly 
to the disturbance of neighbouring and friendly stales ought, under any 
°i„mltanc 63 tobopteventod,anditi3ctuoto ourselves that measures 
STb^taSn for t£at purpok” .Secretary to Wade, 20th September, 

^^^32^ *^Soc?eUry’?o Wade, 2Gth Soplombor. 1830, 107/lG, P-G-R- 
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Amirs were in a dangerous position. They were being threatened 
by Ranjit Singh. Shah Shuja could not place himself at their 
head, as he was not allowed by the British Government to do 
so. Their only hope now lay in the British Government itself, 

which was but too willing to come to their rescue. Pottingcr 
was instructed to negotiate with the Amirs of Sindh in order to 
bring them under the protection of the British Government. 
For this purpose he was to intimate to them frankly that in the 
dangerous position in which they then stood, it was essential 
for^heir very existence that they strengthened their relations 
with the British Government. He was to promise His Lordship’s 
mediation in all disputes between the Amirs and the Govern- 
ment of Lahore. And in order readily to give effect to the 
mediation, it would be advantageous if the Amirs received a 
body of British troops to be stationed at their capital, the expen- 
ses of the detachment being paid from the Sindh revenues. His 
Lordship, however, would not insist upon this latter part of the 
proposal, which being so important was, perhaps, deliberately 
put fonvard in order to be given up. to make a show of compro- 
mise. The mediation was to be promised on condition of {a) 
the reception of a British Agent at Hyderabad ; {b) all the rela- 
tions between Sindh and Lahore being conducted solely 
through the medium of British officers ; and (c) the expense of 
any temporary despatch of British troops which might be found 
necessary into Sindh being defrayed by the Amirs. A necessary 
consequence of the terms would be to afford protection to the 
Amirs, even to the point of war with Ranjit Singh if necessary. 
In fact the Governor-General was prepared to go even to that 
length, if Ranjit Singh persisted in his aggressive designs against 
Sindh. 

It is provided in the letter to Col. Pottinger that if the 
Amirs agreed on reasonable terms and armed interference 
became necessary, Pottinger was to apply for military aid to the 
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Governor of Bombay, and inform Wade who would ihen make a 
final intimalion to Ranjit Singh "of our having taken the Sindh 
State under our protection.’’^ in accordance with these instruc- 
tions, the Government of Bombay were directed to adopt all 

necessary measures for holding a force in readiness to act ; and, 
at the same time, the Government at Madras was instructed to 

attend to any requisition for troops which might be mode by 

the Bombay Government. Corresponding instructions were 
also sent to the Commnnder-in-Chicf in India-and to titc Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Agra, requesting their opinion as to the 
course of operations to be pursued in the event of the British 
Government being forced into hostilities against the ruler of 
Laborer.^* Meanwhile Wade was asked to try to prevent the 
march of the Maharaja's force till such time as he heard from 
Poltingcr,^5 intention evidently being to gain time for 

British troops to reach Sindh. 

Although Lord Auckland was ready to go to war with the 
Sikhs, he was by no means anxious to do so. He expected that 
Captain Wade’s remonstrances would check the advance of 
Ranjit Singh's army and then things would revert to their pre- 
vious position.®* He was anxious, however, that a British Agent 
should be received in Sindh. 

The motives that actuated the British Government to 
interfere seem to be three : 

First, the desire for maintaining peaceful conditions in 
Sindh, which was essential for trade and commerce ; 

33. Mr. Macnaughton's letter to Lt.-Col. H. Pottingnr of 2Gth 
September, 183G, a copy of wh'oh was sent to Contain Wa te along witli o 
letter of some date, 107/16, P.G.U. Op. Cit. 

34* Captain Wado'a Narrative oj iSereice^, p. 37. 

35. i6;d., pp. 92, 93. 

36. Letter to Pottinger, Op. Cit. 

37. Jbid. “But you will understand that the establishment ot a 
British Agent in Sindh is a point towards which His Lordship in Council 
attache.s importance and you will not neglect to avail of any favourable 
opportunity for securing that object which may offer itself." 
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Secondly, to thwart Ranjit Singh in extending his power 

towards Sindh ; and 

Thirdly, to avail of the opportunity, which the interfeience 
offered, for gaining a diplomatic foothold in Sindh. The motives 

arc quite intelligible, but one criticism may be made. While 
professing to interfere in the interests of peace, the British 
Government, in the same breath, told Col. Pottinger where to 
apply for military aid. If Ranjit Singh had persisted in his design, 
there would have been certain War, the very thing it was desired 
to avoid. But Ranjit Singh was too wise to go against the wishes 
of his powerful friends. He yielded, though not without protests. 

His case may be summed up thus’® : — 

In the first place, every state is bound to protect its terri- 
tory from unlawful incursion on the part of its neighbours, that 
the Mazaris, aided by the officers and servants of the Sindh 
Government in charge of Kan (a district bordering on Rojhan), 
had actually plundered the territory of Milhankote, and had 
once even attacked the town of Milhankote— a place which 
having been selected as a commercial mart, it was the Sikh 
ruler’s particular object to cherish. It had been plundered of 
several lakhs, while some fifty or sixty inhabitants had been 
slain. Such turbulent raids into his boundaries amply justified 
military action on his part. 

Secondly, and this is very significant, the Maharaja hinted 
that Shikarpur w'as beyond the Sutlej, the boundary river of the 
Treaty of 1809. 

Different Interpretations of the Treaties 

The Maharaja, although he was presumed by Captain 
Wade to have suspended his designs, now that he saw them to 

38. See Wade to Qovornmont. giving Ranjit Sinch’s reply Stb Goto* 

her, 1830, 142/70, P.Q.R. e e ^ O t 7 
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be opposed to the wishes of the British Government, neverthe- 
less assumed that, according to the Treaty of 1809, he was at 
Jjbcriy to pursue whatever measures he pleased with regard to 
the countries beyond the Sutlej. He mentioned this on several 
occasions to Captain Wade in friendly banter, and strove to 
urge that such was a fair construction of the treaty. But when 
Wade reported this to his Government, this construction of the 
treaty was naturally repudiated by them. The British argued, 
on the other hand, that what the treaty of 1809 stipulated was 
merely that the British Government would have no concern with 
the countries north oj the Sutlej, and that it never bound itself in 
any way with respect to the countries west of the Indus. 

Legally, it is clear that the British Government were in the 
wrong in this matter. If north of the Sutlej did not mean west 
of the Indus, it might as well not mean west of the Jhelum or 
any other river running on the right side of the Sutlej, if their 
construction was pursued to its logical conclusion, then the 
British Government would be justified in interfering even in the 
territories lying to the west of the river Jhelum and yet not 
violate the treatry of 1809, because that treaty did not say any- 
thing about the countries west of that river. This would practi- 
cally nullify the whole treaty. 

Moreover, there was the treaty of Lord Willian Bentinck 
with Ranjit Singh entered into at Roparin 1831, which forbade 


39. See Socrotafy, Mr. Mactmughton, to Captain Wado, 14th Novem- 
ber t(jat the Maharaja regards the British Govern- 

ment having restricted (by the treaty of 1809) its relations to the 
countriee south of the Sutlej, whereas m point of fact nothing more was 
stipulated in the treaty referred to, as regards the British Government, 
than that it should have no concern With the countries to the north of 

tn ths w0stwftrd of lodiis no montion wqq miid©# 
that river. 0/ ““““ that the treaty had reference to 

and .t cannot be adirntted for^ara^^^^ thie mieconceptioi. on 

thrpar“'of Hie Highness be delicately but clearly pointed out to hira. 
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the English from interfering with the ruler of Lahore in the 
country beyond the Indus. Latif, in his Uiaiory oj the Punjab, 
cites this treaty as an excuse for non-interference by the 
Government of India in the question of Peshawar in 1838,*® 
because if the Government was to be true to its promises it 
could not help Amir Dost Mohammad against the Sikhs. But 
if that was so, why did the Government of India interfere in the 
question of Shikarpur ? Did it not violate the treaty of 1831, 
for Shikarpur, too, was to the west of the Indus just as Peshawar 
was ? 

Captain Wade decided to go to Lahore to dissuade the Maha- 
raja from pursuing his aggressive intentions towards his British 
allies on the Indus.^^ But in reply to his letter to the Maharaja 
after the receipt of the news of the capture of Kan, he was 
informed and covinced that the Maharaja’s offensive operations 
against Sindh had been abandoned,** so he decided not to go to 
Lahore. The Maharaja also expressed the desire to make the 
British Government a party to a treaty between the Sindhians 
and himself, and informed Wade that he had sent positive orders 
to his officers to cease hostilities.*® 

Ranjit Singh seemed very anxious at this time, as through- 
out his career, to remain friendly with the British Government. 
He suspended his activities against Sindh, seeing the British did 
not relish them, and he expressed willingness to assist in pro- 
moting the navigation of the Indus and Sutlej by deputing 
Kharak Singh and Diwan Sawan Mai to meet the British dele- 
gates at Mithankote.** Yet he never really gave up all hope of 
gaining Shikarpur. He had set his mind on gaining that portion 
of Sindh, and ambitious as he was, he bitterly felt the check 

40. Latif. Hislorj/ of the Puujab, p. 48r» (1891 edition). 

41. Wnde to Govoniment, lO'th Octobor, |83ii ; 142/72, P.G.R. 

42. Wado to Government, 2iid November, 1S3G. 

43. Wade to Govoraroont, 3rd November, 183C. 

44. Wade to Government, 28th October, 1836, 142/81, P.G.R. 
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placed upon him by his great friends. In spite of this chagrin, 
the value he attached to British friendship is shown by the fact 
that Captain Wade received from Lahore, at this time, some 
sweets and an invitation to attend the approaching marriage 
ceremony of Prince Naunihal Singh. 

The British Government, too, did not want any unneces- 
sary straining of relations with him, and seeing that Runjit 
Singh was willing to act according to their wishes, they changed 

their tone towards him.^® Not only that, but Wade, who was 
still at Ludhiana, was instructed to visit Ranjit Singh and allay 
any feelings of uneasiness that might have arisen in his mind,” 
and not to require any formal abandonment of his claims 
to Shikarpur. “You will bear in mind that His Lordship in 
Council considers it of first importance that you should person- 
ally confer with Ranjit Singh and if after you have completely 
assured His Highness of the disinterested and friendly views of 
the British Government then you can proceed to Mithankote.’ 

He was at the same time instructed to discourage Ranjit Singh 

from entertaining any idea of the British Government being a 

party to a treaty between Lahore and Sindh.” 

So Captain Wade decided to leave for Lahore in the 


45 Wttde to Gov’eruinent, 29tli October, 1830, 142/82, P.G.R. 

46 Captain Wade had informed the Government in hie letter of the 

fith October. 1830 (142/70), that Ranjit Singh may be presumed to have 
fiiiHoonded his designs now that ho sees it to lx* opposed to the %vishe8 and 
euepoiiu 3 Government. The Secretary must have received 

rJ eUor Lg bXe l.s wrote to Wude ogein on 7th November 1836, 
to him a copy of a letter to Pottingor which stated that m 
i vnnrine to improve our relations with Sindh, the object of preserv- 

to wfde. 7ih November, 107/30, P.G.R. 

47 See Alacnaughteii to Wade, 14th Novoinbor, 1836 ; end olso G.-G. 

to Surt ofbirector8l0thAp.il. 1837. 

49! Macnoughton to Wade. 14th Novembor, 1830. 
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month of December and reached there on Christmas cve.^® But 


before he reached there, he gave to the agent of liic Maharaja 
assurances of the British Gw'crnmcnt’s friendship and their 
satisfaction at the Maharaja’s agreeing to order his oflicers at 
Mithankoteto stop the aggression/'* 


Meanwhile the Maharaja in a letter to his agent had made 
it again clear that he had not altogether abandoned his designs 
on Sindh. He tried to obtain the assent of Captain Wade to 
his project by clever cajolery.^^ 

At Ferozepore, on his way to Lahore, Wade was met by 
Rai Gobind Jas, the Maharaja’s \'akil, who read out to him a 
letter from his master, reiterating his desire to wrest Shikarpur, 
and again asserting his claims under the treaty of 1809.^^ Wade 
could not understand why the Maharaja had again put forth his 


ur ^a’ Lahore to JIacnaughten. 27th Docoinber. 1S36. 

1836 ® General Ventura on 24th December, 

fi' Go't . *5th Dec-, 1830, 142/103, P.G.R 

related to Captain Wade by the agent. The story appears to bo nothing 

bdofl^ tSH"- M 1"« assent. The stor? 

® -“trolling io his city incognito at 

Ho saw a group of friends discussing something and joined 
them. Everyone of them was boasting of something which he ^could 

accomplish anything 

to^tL crurt In the morning the king called those men 

f ^ u/ king as the person who had 

acc^mnlish^thr®!®^ ® that that was the time to 

accomplish the desires of everyone by an inclination of the head And at 

a more bock ol the king they got what they wanted. 

' to Go%ornment, 15th Docombor, 1836, 142/1 03, P.G.R 
63, The Maharaja '0 letter said: • ‘Tha 

no pretensions to Shikarpur, it is the coLlry of anothCr - 
Macnaughlen. December 21. 1836. Camp Ferozepore. H2/»ot P G R 
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claim to Shikarpur “after the representations made by me on the 
one hand and the assurances received from him on the olher."^* 
He was, however, soon to learn the real cause of the Maharaja’s 

agitation. 

On arriving in Lahore, Wade found that the Maharaja 
had been eonsiderably excited by the reports which had recently 
reached there of the arrival of Col. Pottinger in Sindh, the 
objects which he was supposed to have and also the suspected 
designs of the British Government in deputing Captain Burnes 
to L>bul.“ In his first interview at which Wade announced 
that the Amirs had been taken under British protection, the 
Maharaja's manner was cold and repulsive. Immediately after 
the interview he ordered his tents to be struck, mounted his 
horse and went away from Lahore without sending Wade any 
message.56 jhe unwillingness of the Maharaja to relinquish his 
project on Shikarpur arose, according to Wade, “both from a 
suspicion of our ultimate designs and a loss of reputation, if 
he agreed to do anything that might compromise the position 

he had assumed in that quarter.” 

The Maharaja ultimately yielded to Captain Wades 

remonstrances. “His deference, he said, to the wishes of h.s 
allies took place of every other consideration ; he would let his 
relations with the Amirs of Sindh remain on their old footing, he 
would destroy the fort of Kan, but he would continue o“'*Py 
Rojhan and the Mazari territory.” The Government did no 
object to this declaration of Ranjit Singh, for they thought 
that if they were not willing to procure indemnification for any 

It S^Wade (on a mission to Lahore) to Macnaughton, 27th Decern- 

ber, 1836. ^ r * ♦ 

It “ P." 3 S." ’tL Mahar'aTa “revived his claims to 

p. 205. 
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losses which Ranjit Singh might suffer from the Amirs and their 
dependents, they would not be justified if they expected him to 
refrain from redressing himself if real provocation had been 
given. 

Thus ended the episode which threatened to bring about 
a complete break of the British Government’s relations with 
Ranjit Singh. It may be remarked here that the rupture was 
prevented chiefly by Ranjit Singh’s own prudence. Though 
keen on getting at least a part of Sindh, he was not prepared to 
do so at the risk of a war with the British. His chiefs urged him 
not to yield, but he silenced them by reminding them of the 
fate of the two hundred thousand spears of the Marathas.®® 
Sindh was thus saved again from the Sikhs, though only to be 
annexed l few years later by the saviours themselves. 

Meanwhile, in Sindh, Pottingcr was busy persuading the 
Amirs to sign a new treaty providing for the establishment of a 
British residency in Sindh. The Amirs resisted the demand as 
long as possible, but when the British made the acceptance of 
this demand a condition for using their good offices with Ranjit 
Singh for restoration of the Mazari territory, they agreed. This 
agreement was finally embodied in the treaty of 20th April 
1838,*^* and Colonel Pottingcr became the first British Resident 
at Hyderabad. 


59. Government of India to H. Pottinger. tVude’s A’arralfue Op, CH., 

p. 40. 

60. See Wodo to Govorninout, llth January 1837. 

61. See Appendix VII. 



POLICY TOWARDS SINDH 
DURING THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR 


The policy of the British Indian Government towards Sindh 
from 1834 to 1837, as examined in the previous chapter, showed 
how it was saved by that Government from being conquered by 
Ranjit Singh. The price which the Amirs had to pay for this 
protection, however, was that a permanent British Agent was 
stationed in their dominions, with permission to move about 
with an escort anywhere in Sindh.' This meant a complete 
reversal of the earlier attitude of the British towards that coun- 
try, for even as recently as 1831 when Burnes was passing 
through Sindh the Amirs themselves had solicited British pro- 
tection against the aggression of Ranjit Singh but Lord William 
Bentinck had turned down the request. The same protection 
was now forced upon the Sindhis by Lord Auckland. In this 

1. Treaty concluded by Col. H. Pottingor, doled April 20, 1838. 
Appendix VII« 
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way Sindh, “the Sick Man of India,” received a new lease of 
life which lasted only for five years till it received a death-blow 
from its protectors of 1838. 

Major-General W.F.P. Napier, in his work entitled The 
Conquest oj Sindh, justifies the subjugation of that country by 
the British on the fundamental and inevitable grounds of the 
all-round superiority of their administration over that of the 
Amirs. He writes : “Strangers coming from afar, more civilised, 
more knowing in science and arts, more energetic of spirit, more 
strong of body, more warlike, more enterprising than the people 
among whom they settle, must necessarily extend that power 
until checked by natural barriers or by a counter civilisation. 
The novelty of their opinions, political and religious, the cupi- 
dity of their traders, the ambition and avarice of their chiefs, 
the insolence of superiority and even the instinct of self- 
preservation, render collision with the native populations and 
their rulers inevitable, and conquest as inevitable as collision.”- 
Nevertheless, the circumstances immediately leading to the 
conquest must be studied for purposes of history. These arose 
out of the First Afghan War, so much so that the Sindh 
conquest has been described even as a mere “tail of the Afghan 
storm.” 


When, in 1838, Lord Auckland decided to place Shah Shuja 
on the throne of Kabul, there was at first no intention that the 
British should themselves fight.^ England was simply “to 


2. Vide Vol. I, p. 25 (1844). 

^ 3. tVhilo MncnnugJ.lon was proceeding to Lahore he was civan 

instructions by the Govornor-General for his guidance during his neiro. 
tiations with Ranjit Singh. He was authorised to tell His Highness 

proceeding had occurred to His Lordshipfthe one that 

between His Highness and Shah Shuia 
should be recognised by the British Government, that while the Sikh* 
advanced cautiously on Kabul accompanied by British Affent« « 
demonstration should bo made by a division of the British ’ 

•ng Slukurpur with Slmh Shuj^ thoir compaorto lilt the Ssh 
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remain in the background jingling the money-bag. But the bag 
had to be filled first with something to jingle ; and it was not 
reasonable to expect England to find this metal. The Sindh 
Amirs were cast for the part of providers, Oudh being penniless 
and Bengal fully occupied with financial performances.”* This 
was the first significant act of injustice towards Sindh directly 

arising out of the Afghan campaign. 

An excuse for this contribution from the Amirs was found 
in the fact that they had once been in (exceedingly loose) 
dependence on Afghanistan, of which country Shah Shuja, 
according to the British Government, was the rightful master. 
It was decided that they should contribute 25 lakhs of rupees, 
out of which Ranjit Singh was to have 15 lakhs.® After this 
payment Sindh was to be free from all claims of Shah Shuja 
and was to belong to the Amirs and their successors in per- 


Gov ovninent would advance money to enable him to levy troops and 
nurchaso arms and to whom also the services of Rritish officers should be 
lent...” Again in the seme letter : “If Hie Highness agreed that the 
oi)eiation8 of the allies should be conducted in concert with each oWier 
hv ineatia of Rritish Agents in the camp of each, tho Governor-Gonial 
vvould be propored to outer into a gonerol defensive alliance with His 
Hiuhness ugaifist the nllack of all ouemies from the westward. Ino 
Durnort of ihe above rjuotntinns is <juiie clear. Tho allies wore to 
be (he Siklis and Shah Shuja. both helped by Rritish Agents, and 
Shah bhtija bv money also. The Governor-General uas, liowever, 
willir»u for gonerai lUfetiKive alliance. The second 
to “allow the Maharaia to lake his own course against Dost Moiiarainaa 
without any referonco to us.” And “His r.ordship on the 
ed to think that tho plan which ie second in order is that which b® 

found most expedient.” Tl.us both (l.o courses iirphcd that the RnU^t 

were not to fight ; only to occ on the allies. ?eo 

to Govt, of India witl. tho Governor to Mr. Moennughten. loth Ma>, 

being instructions on Ibo eve of his departure for Lahore, 1^-/-. 

I’- 1 

4. Rise and Jutfilment oj British Rule in India, by Thompson and 

GniTQtt* p. 3-'}G (1G34). 

5 The original intention was to levy about 20 lakhs. See Secretary 
withtheGovornor.GencuMotho Ro.sidont in Sindh, July 26tl.. mS. 
rarliamentary papers relatiAe to Sindli p. U (I'-I*-). 
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peluity.® This sum was to be levied because, in the opinion of 
the Governor-General, “a crisis had been reached and the Amirs 
as friends of the British Government were expected to make 
some ostensible display of their attachment to British interests."’ 

All this was decided without the consent or even the know- 
ledge of the Sindhi rulers themselves. But it was thought that 
the Amirs were wealthy “in consequence," as Mr. Macnaughten 
put it, “of the long suspension of tribute which was formerly 
paid to Kabul, and with reference to the known fact that dur- 
ing this interval they have not been engaged in any extensive 

operations."® If they did not agree, they were to be told that 
the British Government would not at a future date be able to 
stop Shah Shuja from the assertion of those claims which he 
might eventually determine to adopt.^ They were to be further 
told that it had been found indispensably necessary for the 
success of the Afghan campaign that “tcmporai7 occupation 
would be taken of Shikarpur and of as much of the country 
adjacent as may be required to afford a secure base to the 
intended military operation."*® Now to make Sindh the base 
for military operations was both unwise and inequitable. It was 
unwise from a military point of view, being the longer and the 
more dangerous route ; it was inequitable because the armies 

have passed through the territories of Ranjit Singh, the 

6. Art. XVI. Treaty of Juno 1838 (iho Tripartite Treaty between 
Ranjit Singh, Shah Shuja and the British) See Appendix VIII. 

7. Parliamentary Papers relative to Sindh, p. 9 (P.r ) 

8. Jbid No. 9, p. 10. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Secretary with the Qovi-.Genl. to Resident in Sindh, July 2Cth 

1838t * 

\Vhilo the Amirs wore being told this, Mr. Macnaughten was 
iiistruoted to tell Ranjit Singh that with regard to Sindh the “British 

Government has never been actuated by any other motive than that of 

securing peace along the banks of Indus... See H. Torrens to Maonauch- 
ten, 16th May, 1838, 122/2, P.O.R. « maonaugh- 
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contracting parly to the Tripartite Treaty and an ally, and not 
through the land of the Amirs, who were never made a parly 
to the Anglo-Sikh adventure. But Lord Auckland resolved “to 
perpetrate against the helpless Amirs, in the form of aggression, 
that which he dared not even propose in the way of friendship 
to the powerful Maharaja.^* 

In August 1836, Ran jit Singh's request to be allowed to 
import fire-arms by way of the Indus had been refused by the 
British Government on the ground that it would infringe the 
treaty between Sindh and the British Government, one clause 
of which provided that the navigation of the river should not 
be used for the transit of fire-arms.’* But now the Amirs were 
told that (while the present exigency lasts) that article of the 
treaty “must necessarily be suspended during the course of the 
operations undertaken for the permanent establishment of 
security to all those who are parlies to that treaty".'^ Moreover, 
if it was found that the Amirs had entered into engagements 
with Persia and were not friendly towards the British Govern- 
ment, the Resident was given “full authority to request the 
immediate advance of a British force from the Bombay army, 
such as will suff\ce to take possession of the capital of Sindh" 
and to espouse the cause of any Amir who might still be 
friendly. 

Naturally the Amirs demurred. The British Resident (Henry 
Poltinger) had already grave doubts as to their acceding to the 
pecuniary proposals’* and he feared they might throw obstacles 
in the way of communications after Shah Shuja had passed on 
towards Afghanistan. Amir Sobdar and his party might even 

It. Napier, Op. Cit , p. 58. 

12. Book 107, letter 8, P.G.R. Also Art. Ill (1) of the Commercial 
Treaty of 19th June 1832. Appendix VI. 

13. P, P., p. 9. 

14. P. P., pp- 12, 14. 
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argue that the demand for money was a breach of the late agree- 
ment on the principle that, as the Resident put it, “without our 
assistance Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk had no means of exacting one 
rea from them ; consequently that the demand may be considered 
our own."*® 


The Amirs even produced releases from obligations written 
on the Koran and signed by Shah Shuja,** but the Governor- 
General was adamant. Moreover the Amirs of Hyderabad had 
written a letter to the Shah of Persia, N\hom they had addressed 
as the King of Kings.” This was construed by Lord Auckland as 
tender of allegiance to that sovereign and as implying hostility 
to British interests.’® Energetic measures were therefore ordered 
to be adopted against that Amir.*^ Pottingcr was empowered 
to employ the Bombay force to back his negotiations.^^ At 
the same time Lord Auckland was more anxious to have a hold 
on upper Sindh, as the Bengal Army was to cross the Indus 
there. Sir A. Burnes, then on a mission to Kalat, was accord- 
ingly ordered to turn aside and negotiate a treaty with the 
Khairpur Amirs as he passed. He was to demand a loan of 

15. RoBident to Govt, of India, Aug. 27. 1838, P.P., p. 15. 

16. In this connection it may bo remombored that the Amirs wero 
quite right for in 1834, when the Shah had attempted to capture Kabul 
ho had entered into an agreement with the Amirs, one clause of which 
ran as follows :-“That the Shah should give up Shikarpur to the Amirs 

for an annual tribute of SIX lakhs of rupees on the condition that if ho 

conquered Afghonistan they would continue to pay him a tribute of 
seven lakhs of rupees yearly, but should ho fail in doing so. t he first six 
lakhs should be considered as a donation from them, and that thov would 

him a farthing after that.*' (See Wade to Government. Ist 
Aprd 1834, Punjab Government Record Book, 140 L. 25). Because the 

Shah had failed to conquer Afghanistan in 1834, it followed from the 

above clause that the Amirs wore now entirely free from any pecuniary 

demand on the part of Shah Shuja. ^ * wtuniary 

Sobdar was not implicated in this as ho was Sunni. 

17. P.P. No. 1 1 . 

18. P.P. No. 15. 

19. P.P. No. 16. 

20. Book 121, L. 125, P.O R. 
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Bukkur (the fortified island in the Indus, situated between the 
towns of Rohri and Sukkur) and, if asked for a consideration 
in return (for instance the guaranteed independence of Khair- 
pur), was to give an evasive reply. 

Meanwhile Shah Shuja had apprised the Amirs of Hydera- 
bad, in a general way, of his desire to pass through their country. 
They replied that, the Baluchis being hostile, he should not 
come by that way. They said : “If the English and Ranjit Singh 
join you, there is a direct road from Ludhiana to Khurasan 
(Afghanistan) and we are ready to assist.”** Lord Auckland 
was enraged at this “deep duplicity,” as he termed it, and 
declared that Shikarpur and such other parts of Sindh as were 
necessary to facilitate the invasion of Afghanistan should 
immediately be occupied,*^ and in spite of Pottinger advising 
delay,** he urged him to immediate action.*® During all this 
time, the fact that the British Government had entered into a 
treaty with Shah Shuja to allow him passage through Sindh was 
never officially made known to the Amirs. It may be argued 
in defence of Lord Auckland that the route for the army was 
not adopted through the Punjab because there had been a verbal 
agreement with Ranjit Singh forbidding the passage of troops 
through his territories.*® But that agreement was also broken 

21. iSoey. to the G -G. to Sir A. Burnos, Sept. 6, 1838, P.P. No. 16. 

22. Resident in Sindh to Secretary witli the Governor-General, P.P- 
No. 17. 

23. P.P. No. 10, p. 21. 

The Amirs wore also to bo told that a force was coining 
from Bombay but it was ‘*by no means intended to operate against their 
interests.” 

24. “We must patiently await the development of the plot” (plot of 
Amirs with Persia). 

25. Book 12], L. 25, P.G.R. also P.P. 24. 

26. Book 123, L 244, P.G.R. See H. Torrens’ note. There was some 
difference of opinion regarding tho interpretation of this^agreement 
between the Sikh Government and the British Government. For the 
respective versions see Mr. Clerk's corrospondenco with Government of 
India on his second mission td Lahore in 1839 in Ludhiana Agency 
Records. 
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in 1839. It would be interesting to know how Ranjit Singh 
felt on knowing that, after preventing him from occupying 
Shikarpur in 1836, the British Government itself now proposed 
to do the same thing. But Macnaughten had already satisfied his 
Government on that point by arguing that Ranjit Singh was 
a reasonable person and as such could not deny the justice of 
British occupation of Shikarpur.^" As regards the placing of a 
British Agent at Hyderabad, Ranjit Singh was to be told that 
the object was “solely by cultivating a closer acquaintance with 
the Amirs to obtain greater facilities for general goodwill (a 
favourite expression of Lord Auckland's time) and commerce.”'® 
If Ranjit reverted to his favourite argument of the Sutlej being 
the river of boundaiy between the two states according to the 
treaty, Mr. Macnaughten was to tell him that “in deprecating 
His Highness’ contemplated attack upon Shikarpur, it (the 
British Government) did not look to the articles of any parti- 
cular Treaty so much as to the preservation of general tranquillity 
and the maintenance of the integrity of a friendly power whom 
the British Government, if unrestrained by considerations of 
justice and tempted by the weakness of its neighbour, could at 
any time have reduced to the condition of a Tributary."^® 

The Amirs of Khairpur, with whom Burncs was negotiating, 
offered new agreements involving their passing generally under 
the British protection.^® A treaty of nine articles was ultimately 
forced o n them in December 1838.®* Beginning with the stereo- 

27. Book 122, L. 19, P.G.R. Whilo negotiating for the Tripartite 
reaty with Ranjit Singh Macnanghton had purposely refrain fiom inak* 

ing any reference to Shikorpur because ho thought that, if the necessity 
should arise for occupying any place in Sindh, the Maharaja, friendly 
M ho was, would be willing to admit the justice of the roosons that 
tjovornmont might assign for tho measure. 

28. H. Torrens to Macnaughten May 15, 1838, 122/2, P.G.R. 

29. Ibid., 122/2, P.G.R. 

30. p.p. Nos. 39, 40, 41 and 42. 

31. P.P. No. 100. 
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typed formality of “perpetual friendship,” it bound the British 
Government to protect the territory of Khairpur, and the Amirs 
to act in subordinate co-operation with that Government. An 
interesting illustration of the way in which the Khairpur terri- 
tories were to be protected was provided by the addition of a 
separate article in the Treaty, stating that, in return for the 
protection offered to Khairpur State and for not having coveted 
any of its possessions, Mir Rustum should not object if the 
Governor-General in time of war should order the occupation 
of the fortress of Bukkur.^* Bukkur, it may be noted, was the 
place on the Indus where the army was to cross the river on 
its march to Afghanistan. To expect a return for not 
coveting another's territory implies the acceptance of the 
principle that to covet is one's right, which can be foregone in 
return for a consideration. A typical example of the political 
morality of Lord Auckland’s regime ! 

The Amir offered to cede some other fortress instead of 
Bukkur and requested to see Burnes personally. But Burnes 
would not hear of it. As he himself put it, he “asked a plain 
question and wanted a plain answer.”^^ Would Rustum sign 
the treaty or not ? Yes or no ? No higgling. The poor old 
man had to say “yes” and put his signature, though not without 
hinting that, as he had been humiliated by the surrender of 
Bukkur, his enemies, the Hyderabad Amirs, ought to be deprived 
of Karachi.^* The Amir even said that if Karachi was not 
seized, he would commit suicide. This shows the natural jealousy 
of the Amirs and the degree of their patriotism. 

Thus upper Sindh was satisfactorily settled. But the Hydera- 
bad Amirs were still procrastinating. They had not agreed to 
receive a subsidiary force. Their men had even plundered the 

32. See the additional article of the treaty in Appendix X, 

33. P.P. 105, p. 106. 

34. P.P. 105, p. 106. 
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stores collected in Hyderabad for Keane’s army. It was necessary 
to coerce them. Thinking of military operations against them, 
Burnes declared that “nothing on the record of Indian history 
will be more justified than our bringing these men to reason.”-*® 
Sir John Keane marched against Hyderabad, and the reserve 
held in readiness at Bombay was ordered to embark for Sindh. 
This latter force, on landing at Karachi, captured the town and 
the fort,®® while “down the left bank of the Indus went Sir 
Willoughby Cotton with his troops glorying in the prospect 
before them. The treasures of Hyderabad seemed to lie at their 
feet. Never was there a more popular movement, the troops 
pushed on in the highest spirits, eager for the fray, confident 
of success. An unanticipated harvest of honour, and unexpected 
promise of abundant prize-money was within their reach.”®’ 
The Amirs quailed before the storm and agreed to the terms of 
the treaty offered by Pottinger.®® Cotton's troops returned 
without either the prize-money or what Sir John Keane hoped 
would be “a pretty piece of practice for the army.”'® 

Under the new treaty concluded on February 5, 1939, the 

Amirs were to receive a subsidiary force and pay rupees three 
lakhs yearly for its maintenance.*® In addition to other terms the 
British Government bound itself not to make engagements with 
external powers affecting the Amirs’ interests without their 
concurrence, “thus virtually admitting the injustice of the 
Tripartite Treaty, though it was the basis of all their proceed- 
ings.”** The treaty when sent to Government was modified by 

S.S. P.P. CO, p. 72, Novombor lHli, 1838. 

36. P.P. Nos. 139, 143 and 144. 

37. Kayo ;■//,. /ory ,hc War i„ AJ,jhanirla„. Vul. 1, pp. 390-97. 

38. P.P. No. 151. 

39. Nnpior, Vol. I, p. 76. 

40. Soe Artiolo III of tho Treaty. Appondirr XI. 

41. Napior, Op. Cit., p, 76. 
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l ord Auckland to the effect that Karachi was to continue to 
be occupied by British troops “to prove to the Amirs and the 
people of lower Sindh the fatal consequences of resisting the 
power of this Government, ”*“ and incidentally saving Rustum 
Khan the trouble of committing suicide [ Later, a treaty with 
Shcr Mohammad of Mirpur was also signed. 

Soon after the conclusion of the treaty the tone of the Amirs 
became very friendly, perhaps in the hope of getting some 
improvement in the terms ; but the Government did not budge 
in the least. The Amirs were now told by Pottinger that “they 
must henceforth consider Sindh to be (as it was in reality) a 
portion of Hindustan, in which our position made us para- 
mount.” The Amirs said that they quite realised it, that “their 
eyes had been opened. Meanwhile, in addition to the Lower 
Sindh agency, another was opened in Upper Sindh. Pottinger 
resigned due to ill health, and his place was taken by Captain 
James Outram. The Upper Sindh Agency was put in charge of 
Rose Bell. Some time later, on the death of Rose Bell, both 
agencies were combined under Outram. 

Thus in si.x months Lord Auckland’s Government was able 
to make Sindh a secure base of operations for the Army of the 
Indus and for that purpose had placed in Sindh a subsidiary 
force which, as Colonel Malleson puts it, has always proved 
fatal to the independence of a native state. And all this under 
assurances of warm friendship ! The feelings of the Amirs at 
this time arc admirably summed up by Major-General W.F.P. 
Napier in a passage that amply bears full quotation. Address- 
ing the British Government they might say : 

“You besought us to make treaties of amity and commerce. 

We did so and you have broken them. 


42. r.P. lOi. 

43. P.P. 161. 
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“You asked for our alliance. We did not seek yours. We 
yilelded to your solicitation and you have used our kindness to 
our ruin. 

“You declared yourself without our knowledge or desire 
our protector against a man w'e did not fear ; our mediator 
in a quarrel which did not concern you. In return for this 
meddling, which you termed a favour, you demanded perma- 
nent possession of our capital, military occupation of our 
country and even payment for the cost of thus destroying our 
independence under the masks of friendship ! mediation ! ! 
protection ! ! ! 

“You peremptorily demanded our aid to ruin Dost Moham- 
mad, who was not our enemy ; and our backwardness thus to 
damage, against justice and against the interest of our religion, 

him and his nation, with whom we were at peace, you made a 
cause of deadly quarrel. 

“To mollify your wrath, wc gave your armies a passage 
through our dominions contrary to the terms of our commer- 
cial treaties. In return you have w'lth those armies reduced us 
to a state of miserable dependence.’*’* 

Can all this be justified on any ground cither of interna- 
tional law or self-preservation ? If the invasion of Afghanis- 
tan was an act of self-defence, then naturally the accessory 

policy towards Sindh could be palliated on the same ground. 

But It IS the verdict of history that the Afghan campaign was 
not at all necessaiy, for if the danger against which it was 
intended to guard had been real, it would have become still 
greater on the failure of the campaign. But no such danger 

appeared. Then why was such a manifestly unjust and bully- 
ing policy followed tow^ards Sindh ? The answer lies in the 
^^tluu Sin dh 19th century was like Italy in the 16th, 


44 . Op. at., p. 82 . 
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rich and almost defenceless, and her neighbours were covetous 
and powerful. 

It is worthy of note here that Pottinger at least was at this 
time (1839) in favour of a straightforward and honest, albeit 
ruthless, policy. “It seems to me,” he wrote, “that it would be 
better at once to take possession of Sindh by force than leave 
it nominally with the Amirs, and yet deal with it as though it 
were our own. The one line is e.xplicit and dignified, and cannot 
be misunderstood ; the other 1 con:eive to be unbecoming our 
power, and it must lead to constant heartburnings and bicker- 
ings, if not to a rupture of all friendly relations.”^^ Auckland 
was, however, not the man to adopt such honest methods and 
preferred to achieve his aggressive aims under the garb of 
friendship. 

But whereas all these circumstances were created by Lord 
Auckland's policy, the actual conquest came in Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s time, though the latter has ample justification for 
what happened under him. He had to sustain the wrong-doer’s 
policy on the principle that in politics it is seldom wise to go 
back. Once the Afghan campaign began, the safety of the 
troops required that Sindh should continue to be occupied. 
When that campaign failed, and the reputation of British arms 
was lowered in the eyes of all Indians,*® it was necessary, if a 
universal commotion, even a possible insurrection throughout 
India, was to be prevented, to strike a resounding blow. 
And as the Sindhian Amirs were smarting under the pain of 
their fresh wounds, it was decided to do away with those 
danger spots by a drastic operation. The surgeon chosen by 

45. Quoted from Sir Charles JVfipj’cr, by Holmes, p. 40. 

46. Raja Dhyan JSingh, the minister at Lahore, said at this 
that “oiilv an iron key can open an iron luck,” meaning thereby 
ttie Engli-sh \rero not strong enough to fight the Pathans and only 
Siklis could keep the passes open. nJe Clerk to Government, March b, 
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Lord Ellenborough was General Napier, who felt that it did 
not necessitate even the use of an anaesthetic. 

In fact the situation provided him with an opportunity for 
which he had waited all his life, for even in his childhood he 
had longed for fame and dreamed of winning it in war.*^ 


on tl descended. 

A-opier. by T. Rice Hohnee! p 2 ^ Nevarre. Sir Charic, 
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THE POSITION IN 1842 


Lord Ellenborough succeeded Lord Auckland in March 

1842, and inherited the situation which the latter hadcrea ed 

Sir Charles Napier had arrived in India three months earher 

The intricate situation which these two men found on th 
arrival was this. The British Army in Afghanistan had m 
Lies ' of disaste rs. the news of which was received m the 
Punjab and Sindh with undisguised satisfaction. Auckland 
invasion of Afghanistan had turned out to be what has so 
aptly been described as an ‘Asiatic copy of Napoleon s invasion 
of Spain ' The reputation of British arms was at the lowest. 

L- Sarwans had set up Mchrab Khan’s son and '‘ssembleo 
a large force. Thus the position of the Apts at Que^^ 

and KaUt had become critical and the satety oi 
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Pass was in danger.* Major Clibborn, who had gone to relieve 
the Kahun outpost, had also met with reverses in the Marri 
Hills*. It has also reported that Diwan Sawan Mall, the 
Lahore Government’s governor of the Multan Province, had 
rendered help to Dodch Khan and had encouraged him to seize 
the Bolan Pass, though Outram did not believe it then.^ Later 
on Outram changed his opinion and reported that Sawan Mall 
was intriguing with the Murris.^ The Diwan was at the same 
time suspected of carrying on a correspondence with the Amir 
of Hyderabad with the purpose of strengthening friendship.^ In 
such circumstances was Ellenborough to sit silent and, in the 
words of Major William Napier, “foment the hopes of neigh- 
bouring powers, eager for war, by a show of humility which 
could only appear to them weakness ?”'* He, therefore, 
promptly decided on a bold policy and carried it through. 

Soon after his arrival he wrote three letters to the Amirs, 
which clearly state that “on the day on which you shall be faith- 
less to the British Government, sovereignty shall have passed 
from you.” The threat contained in these letters was not idle. 
It was, as Lord Ellenborough’s Secretary wrote to M^or Out- 
ram, “a declaration of the Governor-General’s fixed determina- 
tion to punish, cost what it may, the first chief who shall 
prove faithless, by the confiscation of his dominion.”’ This 
threat was not only brutal in its frankness, but was denuded of 
all garb of friendship, which usually covered Lord Auckland’s 
communications. Now, at least, the Amirs might know where 

1. As-sistant Political Agont, Sukkur, to G. Clerk, Ludhiana, Letter 
3, Book 112, P.G.R. 

2. Jb!d. 

3. Digest of Intelligence from Hyderabad, L. 23, B. 112, P.G R 

4. L. 28, B. 112, P.G.R. 

6. L. 20. B. 112 ; Also Parliamentary Papers relating to Sindh Nos. 
399,400 and 401. 

6. Conquest of Sindh^ by W.F.P. Napier Vol. I, pp. 96-97. 

7. Ibid. 
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they stood. Ellenborough quite realised that in going forward 
he would be forging another link in the chain of injustice started 
by Lord Auckland, but, as Sir W. Butler puts it, “in India 
to go forward has often been to go wrong, but to go back in 
that country has been always to admit the wrong, and once to 
do that is to admit the truth of an argument which, if prolong- 
ed to its fullest conesquences, must lead us to the sea-coast. ® 
Napier was in perTect agreement with Ellenborough and, in fact, 
had forwarded a plan to Calcutta giving his opinion as to how 
best the prestige of the British arms could be retrieved in 
Afghanistan and the countries of the Indus. Apart from this 
desire to rehabilitate British military prestige, there was an- 
other idea to which Napier gives expression in his writings again 
and again, namely, to rescue the people of Sindh from the des- 
potic and inefficient rule of the Amirs. While journeying up 
the Indus he penned the following thoughts in his own inimit- 
able style : “The wild beast only thrives here, and the Amirs 
even torment him : their diversions are destruction, their sole 
business to hoard gold. Their extortions impoverish their own 
treasury, 4hey kill the goose for the golden eggs ; but the last egg, 
1 suspect, is laid. My object will be to resuscitate the goose ; 
but while doing so, the Amirs may go by the board ; if so, it is 
their own fault. Did God give a whole people to half a dozen 
men to torment ? I will strive to teach the Amirs a better use 
of their power ; and if they break their treaties, the lesson will 
be a rough one."® But the new Governor-General, though 
ardently wishing to extend the frontiers of British India to the 
line of the Indus, was “far from aiming to take advantage of 
the past misdeeds" and “gave warning for the future only."'® 

8. Sir W. Butlor, SiTT. Naiuer, p. 107 (Englishn.en of Action 
Serie.s). 

9 Holmes : Sir Chnrhs Napier, p. 42. 

lo! Napier W.F.P. Op. Cit., Vol. I. p. 99 
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Napier’s objective was twofold. Firstly, he wished to obtain 
the power of acting on both sides of the Indus, for which it 
was necessary to continue occupying Karachi for communicating 
with Bombay, and to occupy Bukkur and Sukkur to insure a 
passage over the Indus, necessary for maintaining communica- 
tion with British stations on the Sutlej and the army at 
Kandahar by the Bolan Pass. With Karachi on one side and 
Bukkur and Sukkur on the other, in the hands of the British, 
the Amirs would be completely brought into the orbit of their 
military control. Secondly, Lord Ellenborough aimed at con- 
trolling commerce by the Indus. “ 

It was therefore proposed to exchange all the arrears of 
tribute due from the Amirs under the Treaty of 1839 for perma- 
nent possession of Karachi, Bukkur and Sukkur and for the 
cession of a strip of land on both sides of the river. The new 
arrangements were to be based on a principle of cession of 
territory in commutation of the tribute because, thought Lord 
Ellenborough, “the obligation on the part of a Native State to 
pay tribute to our Government is one which places us in a false 
position. No character can be more offensive than that of an 
exacting creditor, with which this obligation invests us... . It 
makes us appear to be the cause of all the exactions which the 
Native State inflicts upon its subject.”** 

Meanwhile Major Outram had collected various evidences 
of the hostile designs of the Amirs. These were 

(i) Intercepted letters from the ruler of Hyderabad to Diwan 
Mul Raj. This was considered a violation of the eighth afticle 
of the Treaty of 1839, which forbade the Amirs to negotiate 


11 . Parliamentary Papers relative to Sindh, No. 334. 

12. Ellenborough to Napier, November 4, 1842, P.P. No. 388. 


13. See B. 112, L. 26 and 28, 
Also Enclosure 3, in P.P. No. 370 
by J. Outram. 


P.G.R. Also P.P. Nos. 399, 400, 401. 
being “Return of Complaints” signed 
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with foreign States without the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. 

(//) A secret plot of the Brahoocs and Baluchis, encouraged 
by the Amirs, to rise against the British on a favourable oppor- 
tunity. The rising was to be a religious one, “the sword was 
to be draw'n for Islam.” 

{Hi) Intercourse with the Sikhs. 

(/v) Intercourse with the Shah of Persia. 

(v) The dominating influence in the Courts of Hyderabad 
and Khairpur of a man called Fatteh Muhammad Ghori, the 
Minister of Rustum, well-known for his talents and his hatred 
of the English. Only Sobdar and Alimorad of Khairpur were 
faithful to their engagements. 

On these and other grounds Outram proposed the infliction 
of a new treaty on the Amirs, involving the cession of Bukkur, 
Sukkur and Karachi and the establishment of free communica- 
tion between Karachi and the Indus at Tatta. But Ellenborough 
rejected the proposal and intimated his wish to take from the 
delinquent Amirs the districts of Subzulkote and Bhoongbhara 
and restore them to the Nawab of Bahawalpur, from whom 
they had been conquered by the Amirs about thirty years back. 
“It is my intention,” wrote the Governor-General, “to seize 
the first opportunity of bestowing substantial benefits upon the 
Khan of Bahawalpur as a reward for the constant support 
which the British Government has received from him and his 
ancestors.”^* Another object of transferring these districts to 
Bahawalpur was the desirability of not appearing selfish aggres- 
sors. Moreover, the fact of Bahawalpur being a Muslim State 
would render it impossible for anyone to create religious excite- 
ment against the British.'® This restoration was contemplated 

in pursuance of a policy of “reward and punishment,” a policy 

J4 G.G. to Napier, P.P No. 3PI also P.P. No. .376. 

15 ’ G.G. to Napier, 13th December, 1842, P.P. 430. 
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hardly based on any “principle of abstract justice” and some- 
what similar to one established in continental politics by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815.^® By this time Major Culram had 
proved himself offensive to the Governor-General and was dis- 


missed. Napier was ordered to Sindh and invested with the 
sole charge of Sindhian affairs. 

Napier set out from Bombay on 3rd September 1842. 
During the voyage cholera broke out on the ship and many 
soldiers died. He reached Hyderabad on 25th September and 
had an interview with the Amirs, at which he warned them 
against any attempt to violate the terms of the treaties and 
especially against taking measures to isolate the British station 
of Karachi by driving their subject? from the bazar.” Early in 
October Napier arrived in Sukkur and found the following 
instructions waiting for him : — 

“Should any Amir or Chief, with whom we have a treaty 
of alliance and friendship, have evinced hostile designs against 
us, during the late events, which may have induced them to 
doubt the continuance of our power, it is the present intention 
of the Governor-General to inflict upon the treachery of 
such ally and friend so signal a punishment as shall effectually 
deter others from similar conduet, but the Governor- General 
will not proceed in this course without the most convincing 
evidence of guilt in the person accused.” Also.. .“if the Amirs 
or anyone of them should act hostilely or evince hostile 
designs against our Army, it is my fixed resolution never to 
forgive the breach of faith and to exact a penalty which shall 
be a warning to every chief in India. "i® 

Suilt A^as naturally to be collected by the 


C bettor of Mr 

Governmont, Februarj- 11, 1843 ; L. 10, B. 168, P.G.R. 

17. Farhamentary Fapare, No. 372, 

18. Eilenborough to Napier ; Parliamentary Papers, No. 30l , 
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man on the spot, and thus the whole moral _ responsibility was 
shifted on to the shoulders of Napier. Here for once the path 
was not clear to the General. The war in Afghanistan had 
been ended. Kabul had been retaken and burnt. Many old 
scores had been paid off. The prestige of British arms was 
re-established. Still more, the English army had safely passed 
the Bolan Pass. Was it necessary under these circumstances 
to follow a strong policy towards Sindh ? Evidently, Napier 
thought so, for, at about this time, he wrote in his journal : 
“Barbaric chiefs must be bullied, or they think you are 
afraid..."'® Lord Ellenborough instructed him to draft a 
new treaty and force it on the Amirs.®® The new treaty, which 
was ready by November, took away the right of coinage from 
the Amirs and was especially hard on the Khairpur Chiefs.®* 
A letter of Rustum of Khairpur to the ruler of the Sikhs and 
the part which his Minister, Fatteh Mohammed Ghori, took 
in the escape of the rebel Syed Sharif, affixed on that Amir the 
character of an enemy.®* 

Meanwhile, the political agency had been abolished and 
Outram had left Sindh early in November. This had caused 
great alarm among the Amirs who had always considered 
Outram as a friend. Moreover, it had left Napier without any 
political advisers having knowledge of Sindh. It also increased 
his administrative difficulties since he had to attend to all 
political and diplomatic as well as military matters. He 
had therefore requested Government to send Outram back to 
Sindh. The latter, who was then at Bombay, preparing to go 

19. Holmes, p. 44. 

20. Pailiarnenfary Papers, No. 375. 

21. P.P. No. 392 (Draft of the new treaty). 

22. Napier, Op. Cit., p. 133. Also p. 379. Enclosure 6. This 
Fatteh Mohd. Ghori poems to have been an implacable enemy of the 
English. At this time, he allowed the rebel Syed to escape. Later on he 
played an impoitant part in the attack on Outiam- 
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on furlough to England, was therefore asked to go back to 
Sindh, this time not in the capacity of Agent but as a Commis- 
sioner for the particular purpose of arranging and negotiating 
details of the proposed new treaty.^ He was thus going back 
in a subordinate capacity where formerly he had been supreme. 
He thought for a moment of declining the offer but putting 
public duty prior to his ‘private conscience and feelings'"^* he 
decided to accept, and reached Sindh again on 21st December 
1842. He pointed out to Napier that the present treaty was 
more stringent than that of Auckland.*® But Napier was deter- 
mined to enforce it, and tried to convince the Amirs that they 
would become richer by accepting it. But if they refused, he 
would allow them to “try the force of arms, at their own peril, 
if they are so pleased."^® Major Outram rightly fcU that this 
treaty would drive them to desperation and war and, not 
wishing that consequence, urged upon the government to make 
it less stringent. He supported his argument with Benjamin 
Franklin’s authority to the effect that **no objects of trade 
warranted the spilling of blood, that commerce is to be extend- 
ed by the cheapness and goodness of commodities, that the 
profit of no trade could equal the expense of compelling it by 
fleets and armies.”*’ But his argument fell on deaf ears, as it 
was bound to, for the main object was not the extension of 
trade but the strengthening of the British position on the 
Indus. Moreover, Napier wanted war because, as Sir W. 
Butler puts it, “no lover ever longed for mistress more than did 
this man long for fighting."” 


* Ma‘Jdock, Secretary to tl.o Government of India 

to Major Outram. dated 24th November. 1842 
24. Goldsmid. p. 297. 

P.P. No. 379. Enclosure 2. 

Napier, Op. Cit., p. 138. 

Napier, Op. Oil., Vol. I, p. 116. 

Butler, Op. Cit., p. UQ. 
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That he wanted war is proved by another incident also in 
which he made a remark which is in the nature of an admis- 
sion of his intention. The story as related by Mir Yar 
Mohammad Khan, the author of Frerc Nama goes something 
like this : — 

When Napier was camping near Sehwan the Amirs sent 
envoys to him to say that they were ready to accept the terras 
of the last treaty but their wish was that at first Mir Rustum 
should get his right through the intercession of the General. 
During the conversations that ensued, Mirza Khusrobeg was 
bold enough to tell the General that the Mirs of Hyderabad 
were much grieved at the treatment meted out to Rustum Khan 
and the Baluchis had taken the matter so much to heart that 
they would draw swords if the English should come to that 
city. “And the fighting of the Baluchis,” said he, “is not a 
trivial thing. You should be sure that Sind is not a cold pud- 
ding that you would eat so easily.” The general was exasperated 
and refused to have any more conversation with the envoys. 
He said, “I am also for war, let us see how the swords of the 
Baluchis resist the volleys of muskets and guns 1”*® But his 
defender, William Napier, gives another explanation of his 
firmness. According to him, he was firm, not because he wished 
to precipitate war but because “he held it shameful and wicked 
to tempt the Amirs by any appearance of infirmity of purpose 
to display their arrogance, when the Governor-General had 
assured him the sword of vengeance would be inexorably bared 
for the first fault. ”3o xhc General too had prepared a list of 
the offences of the Amirs which included secret alliances and 

29. Frere Nama p. 229. Frerc Kama written by Mil Yar Mohammad 
Khan, dedicated to Bartle Frere, Cornmi8.^ioner of Sindh (afterwards 
Sir Bartle Frere). Frere Kama translated from Persian into English by 
Mirza Khusrobe Frodungheg, (Karaeliit 1902), Vol. II, p. 229» 

30- Napier, Op. p. i 17. 
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confederacies against the British Government and the troops 
from Kabul and many other infringements of the treaties.''* In 


a letter to Lord Ellenborough he wrote : “Wc are here by 
right of treaties,” and “there does not appear any public 

4 

protest registered against the treaties by the Amirs ; they are 
therefore to be considered as free expressions of the will of the 
contracting parties.”^* In another part of the same letter he 
admitted that “there is such hostility to us on the part of the 
Amirs, such a hatred of the treaties — such a resolution to break 
them in every way 

If the treaties had been a free expression of the will of 
the Amirs, they could not have been so determined to break 
them in every way. Evidently they had never willingly signed 
a single treaty, and Napier’s attempt to justify his conduct 
under the shelter of treaties is futile. He is, however, on 
somewhat better ground when he takes his stand on interests 
of humanity particularly when these were identifiable ’ with 
British interests. Speaking of the opposition practised by the 
Amirs on their subjects, he writes, “The question arises whether 
we shall abandon the interests of humanity and those of the 
British Government, which in this case are one, and at once 
evacuate Sindh, or take advantage of existing treaties and 
maintain our camps permanently.” If the camps are maint- 
ained, they will “quickly grow into towns and the people within 
them will carry on a transit trade along the Indus to the exclu- 
sion of the subjects of the Amirs without. Among the latter 
misery and poverty will sojourn.” Can such a state of things 


33* /iS *^0 Ellenborough, October 17, 1842. 
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long continue ? “I conceive such a state of political relations 
cannot last ; the more powerful Government will at no distant 
period swallow up the weaker. Would it not be better to come 
to the results at once ? I think it would be better if it could 
be done with honesty.” Such was Napier's impatience of delay. 
With a sweep of the sword he wished to come to the results at 
once. Major Outram had pointed out to him that the tribes 
on the river above that part possessed by the Amirs of Sindh, 
did levy tolls and therefore to allow those tribes to levy tolls 
and forbid the Amirs to do so would be unjust. Napier had a 
very simple answer to this argument, namely, to compel these 
tribes also to give up the tolls. In his own words, “to excuse 
the Amirs on the ground that others are not equally coerced is 
answered by coercing the others.’’^* 

When Outram had first seen the draft of the treaty, he had 
pointed out to Napier that of the territory which was now 
proposed to be handed over to the Nawab of Bahawalpur only 
about one-fourth had originally belonged to him, and that 
therefore the punishment of the Amirs of Khairpur would be 
quite out of proportion to their alleged fault, and that Lord 
Ellenborough perhaps never intended it to be so. But Napier 
did not point out this defect in the treaty to Lord Ellenborough 
for weeks.^5 Xwo separate but almost identical drafts of the 
treaty were thus presented to the Amirs of Hyderabad and 
Khairpur respectively, including the clauses containing mani- 
festly undue demands, and they were told to accept these. 
This was during the period of the temporary absence of 
Outram from the scene. 

The Amirs of Hyderabed replied that they would accept the 
treaty, the Amirs of Khairpur while not declining to accept 

34. Conyuest, Napier. Op. Cil., pp. 276, 277. 

35. See Appendix to Sir Charles Napier by Holmes. 
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wanted the treaty to be revised as it seemed unjust to them. 
Napier, however, thought that their professions of loyalty and 
requests for modification of the treaty were only a camouflage 
for the purpose of gaining time. Moreover Ali Murad, the 
half-brother of Rustum, joined Napier and told him that the 
Amirs were preparing for war and that he should punish them. 
At the same time he told the Amirs that he had joined the 
English camp in order to protect their interests, and that he 
had discovered that the English General was determined to 
seize their territory. He was thus creating alarm on both sides. 
The Amirs became nervous and began to collect troops. 

Napier thereupon sent his troops to occupy the ceded dis- 
tricts of Subzalkot and Bhung Bhara — a task which was carried 
out without bloodshed in the middle of December. 

Meanwhile Ali Murad, the intriguing and ambitious young 
Amir of Khairpur, had been pressing upon Napier the desir- 
ability of conferring the Turban on him. Napier promised him 
that the Turban would be his but only after the death of 
Rustum — the then holder of the Turban. On 18th December 
Napier received a message purporting to come from Rustum 
that as he was unable to control his relatives he would like to 
seek asylum in the British camp.®* Napier wrote to him to 
go and seek Ali Murad’s advice. Regarding this as an order 
Rustum went to Ali Murad at Diji Kot. Here Ali Murad 
forced him to sign a treaty by which he ceded the Turban, the 
title of Rais, and a large tract of lands meant for the support 
of the dignity, in favour of Ali Murad.®’ It was a matter of 
controversy later whether Rustum had given up his birth-right 
voluntarily, and the consensus of opinion is that it was highly 

j- I^stum later denied having sent any such message. See Anpen- 
diz E to Holmes, Op. Cit. ‘ 

37. This document was proved a forgery in 1850. 
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improbable. Fearing that Rustum might seek an interview 
with Napier, Ali Murad told his brother that unless he fled 
he would be made a prisoner by Napier. Whereupon the 
old man actually fled, and Ali Murad declared himself the 
Rais. 

Dismayed at these developments and fearing that their own 
lives and properly were not safe, the younger Khairpur Amirs 
also fled, and Napier was told that they had gone to a fortress 
called Imamgarh in the desert. Napier decided to march thither 
in the beginning of the new year to prove to the Amirs that 
his troops were not afraid of the desert, and that it .vas 
useless to organise any resistance to them anywhere in Sindh. 
It was at about this time, before he started for Imamgarh, that 
Outram rejoined his camp as Commissioner. The latter found 
that the situation was grave but he was determined to make 
one last effort to save the Amirs from total destruction. It 

was at this stage that serious differences between Outram and 

Napier began to appear, which later led to the acrimonious 
controversy. 

To Imamgarh 

After breaking up his camp near Khairpur on 3rd January, 
Napier reached the fort of Diji Kot on the 4th on his way to 
the desert. He learnt here that only one Amir, a nephew of 
Rustum. had gone to Imamgarh. Despite this Napier decided 
to continue the march with a small force, and reached Imam- 
garh on the 12 th, a distance of about eighty miles covered in 

seven marches, only to find the place completely deserted. He 
decided to blow up the fort, with some old gun-powder which 
was already lying there. About this Outram writes thus in his 

journal;^® “This, as a stronghold to which the chiefs of Sindh 
38. Goldsmid, p. 305. 
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might hereafter have recourse in case of a rebellion, it was a 

good measure to destroy The demolition of this fort will 

also destroy the confidence of tie chiefs of both Upper and 
Lower Sindh in their other desert strongholds, such asShahgarh, 
Umarkot, and others.” It may be mentioned here that imam- 
garh fort was destroyed without any declaration of war, 
but with the permission of Ali Murad whom Napier was 
treating, for all practical purposes, as the Rais, although he 
was not quite satisfied that Rustum had surrendered the Turban 
willingly. 

While the British camp was at Imamgarh, a confidential 
Munshi of Mir Rustum came with a letter for the General, 
containing a last appeal. Outram had a talk with him but as 
it was too late in the evening, could not present him to the 
General. During the night, however, Ali Murad’s minister won 
the Munshi over to his master’s side, and substituted a faked 
letter in the cover to which Mir Rustum’s seal was afllxed. 
Outram had, however, warned Napier who was consequently not 
irritated by the unconciliatory tone of the fake letter.^^ 

Negotiations 

Outram left the camp on 15 January for Diji en route to 
Khairpur to prepare for a meeting of the Amirs of Upper Sindh 
and Vakils of the Amirs of Lower Sindh, while Napier moved 
back leisurely through the desert. On the way Outram made 
a detour to meet Mir Rustum on the I6th who was stopping at 
a place a few miles off the main line of march. Owing, how- 
ever. to propaganda of Ali Murad, the Amir had not much 
faith left in Outram, and when the latter told him that he had 
no power to modify the treaty but would like to settle all 
details, Mir Rustum remarked : “What remains to be settled ? 
Our means of Uvel ihood arc taken,” adding, “why am I not 
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to continue Rais for the short time 1 have to live ?" 

When Oiitram reached Khairpur he found the representa- 
tives of the Amirs of Lower Sindh, but neither the Amirs of 
Upper Sindh nor their representatives were there. The 25th of 
January was the last day allowed to the fugitive Amirs for sub- 
mission, but on that date none turned up in the British camp. 
The General had meanwhile crossed the desert and was on the 
road between Khairpur and Hyderabad, and Outram was pre- 
paring to go to the latter place for negotiations with the Lower 
Sindh Amirs. A special proclamation was issued extending the 
time for appearance of the Khairpur Amirs up to 1st February. 
It was laid down that military movements would go on, but 
the persons of the chiefs would be respected and all considered 
as friends up to the specified date. No one turned up but some 
of them went to Hyderabad where Outram was known to be 

proceeding. Outram was at this time in a very awkward position. 
The treaty which he was asked to conclude with the Amirs 
would reduce their revenue to about one-third. Many of the 
terms were clearly unjust and the demands excessive. His views 
regarding these had not been forwarded by Napier to the 
Governor-General. He well understood the impossibility of 
arriving at a satisfactory solution without modifying the treaty, 
but he had no powers to change anything in the draft. No 
wonder he gave vent to his views in very strong language when 
he wrote to Napier in the end of January : “It grieves me to say 
that my heart and the judgment God has given me unite m 
condemning the measures we are carrying out as most tyran- 
nical-positive robbery. 1 consider, therefore, that every life 
that may hereafter be lost in consequence will be a Murder. 

When Outram reached Hyderabad on 8lh February, Napier 
was about 90 miles north of that place ready to move down and 
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back up his Commissioner with a show of strength. Outram 
immediately plunged into the negotiations and had many 
conferences with the Amirs. 

Outram, “acting against his judgment and conscience, but 
under a sense of inexorable duty,"** pressed upon them to 
accept the treaties. The Amirs argued that as the new treaties 
were being inflicted upon them for offences which they had not 
committed, they would decline to accept them. They were, 
however, prepared to agree if the Turban was restored to Mir 
Rustum. Thus the common danger seems to have united the 
Amirs of Lower and Upper Sindh, the outward sign of which 
was the demand by all on behalf of Mir Rustum. During all 
this time, Napier with his force was marching slowly tow’ards 
Hyderabad, and the Amirs, certain now of the approaching 
war, were also summoning their troops. 

Outarm was instructed by Napier to tell the Amirs of 
Khairpur to disperse their troops, otherwise he would come and 
do so himself. The Amirs told Outram that the Baluchis 
would get out of control if the British troops continued to 
advance and Rustum was not restored to his rights. But 
Outram’s hands were bound, for he could not enter into any 
discussion for modification of the treaties and could only 
demand their acceptance. Urged by him, the Amirs of Hydera- 
bad agreed to accept the treaty on the 9th, and the 
other Amirs requested that the business might be postponed 
to the 1 1th, on which day they sent their agents to sign the 
treaty. Only the affixing of the Amirs’ seals now remained. 
Meanwhile Napier had halted at Hala, thirty miles from 
Hyderabad, in response to Outram's request, but had sent a 
company of British soldiers to the Residency situated near the 
river bank at Hyderabad for the protection of Outram and to 
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augment the guard of thirty men which he already had. This 
must have further alarmed the Amirs and their followers, and 
when on the 12th Outram emerged from another conference 
with the Amirs, in which all put their seals on the treaty, some 
greatly excited Baluchi chiefs took an oath on the Koran that 
they would not sheathe their swords till justice had been done 
to Rustum. Outram was, however, safely escorted through the 
angry mob by some Baluchis. Next day, he was entreated by 
the Amirs to leave as soon as possible as the Baluchis had got 
out of control, and they would keep the oath unless a promise 
to do Justice to Rustum was given.This Outram could not give. 

On the morning of the 15lh, about eight thousand Baluchis, 


led by two Amirs attacked the Residency, and after defending 
it for four hours, Outram and his brother officers and men 
were forced to escape in the steamer ‘Planet', which sailed up 
the river Indus, and reached Matari-16 miles north ofHydera- 

bad, on the 16th, where Napier’s advance guards had by then 

re\ched. Outram's small force had suffered a loss of two 
killcd''and eleven wounded during the defence of the Residency 
while the Baluchi losses were estimated at more than sixty 

killed and about a ‘quadruple of that number wounded. 

The Baluchi forces were meanwhile collecting at Miam, a 
place between the British camp at Matari and Hyderabad. On 
the night of 1 6/ 17th February, Outram and some sepoys were sent 
on an expedition to burn the Shikargahs in the neighbourhood 
of Miani on the morning of the l7th so as to prevent the 
Baluchis from taking up positions in the forest, while Napier 
olann-d to march to within a mile of Miani early in th 
Lrning of the 17th to give battle to the Baluchi warriors 
collected there. Thus it happened that when the battle wa 
fought on the I7th, Outram and his two hundred men were 

not present on the field, being busy burning the a 

little away to the left ffank of the Baluchis. 
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THE BATTLE OF MIANI AND ANNEXATION 


The battle of Miani fought on the 17th Fcbuary, 1843/bet- 
ween Napier's twenty-two hundred organised men and the mass 

ofunorganised Baluchi soldiers, numbering nearly thirty thou- 
sand. was a desperate one. While encamped at Matari. the 
previous night. Napier had received conflicting reports of 
Baluchi strength, but even the minimum number reported was 
a formidable figure, namely, eighteen thousand, and it was 
known that their strength was increasing every moment. Refer- 
ring to this vast disparity between his own numbers and those 
of the Baluchis, Napier wrote on that evening before the 
battle : “Not to be anxious about attacking such immensely 
superior numbers is impossible ; but it is a delightful anxiety." 
This goes to prove the saying that “the clash of arms was dear 
to him as music to the ear of an Italian." 

At 4 a.m. on the morning of the 1 7th his army got ready 
to move out and the plan was to reach Miani by 9 o’clock. 
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After marching for a few miles through plain country, on both 
sides of which were shikargahs or woods, the force halted for a 
while to have breakfast, and then resumed the march. About 
8 o'clock, the leading scouts could see the Baluchi camp m 

front. On Napier's right was the dry bed of the Fuleli river 
which, a little further south turned east and after making a 
horseshoe bend turned south again. It was in “'‘it 
the dry bed of the Fuleli which lay west to east that 
army was deployed. U was a strong position, for on the rig 
of the Baluchi army was a village occupied by them as wel as 
a thick mango-grove impassable for cavalry, and on the lei 
was a shikargah. In the mud-wall surrounding the slukargah 

was a large gap which seemed to have been 

explore the possibilily of turning the enemy position, Napier 

sent Captain John Jacob of the Sind Horse to reconnoitre the 

right flank of the enemy, namely, to the east of the mango^ 
and the village.' He came back to report that on 
side of the grove there was a deep nulla, held in great strength^ 
This meant that it was impossible to turn the village, 
clearly it was impossible to turn the other flank ^ ° 
Ihe walled Margah. There was thus no '"-ce b“t to make 

frontal attack in the narrow plain with 
had often seen in his younger days in the 

' ■ - then spoiled, had boen formed at 

riont'-Jir dtShSrr^r'dutrin scindo." JaoUsoa = iad.V. Xr,„„ 

p. 118 . 
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Native Infantry, 1st Grenadiers, and a little in front of the 
Grenadiers, the Sind Horse. 

Napier had a good look with his telescope, and when he 
saw the large gap in the shikwgah wall, he at once suspected a 
trap, through which the left flank of the enemy might emerge, 
after the British troops had moved forward, to attack them in 

the rear. Napier decided to close this at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

When the British line was about 900 yards from the Baluchi 
front, the Sind Horse on the left and grenadiers were sent for- 
ward, with the main body of the infantry remaining in the rear. 
When the skirmishers reached the gap in the wall, Napier who 
was riding with them, ordered the grenadiers to close the gap 
and hold it to the last. 

Meanwhile the guns had been moved foiAvard, and when 
they reached within two hundred yards of the Baluchi line, 
opened brisk fire, which silenced some of the Baluchi guns. The 
infantry, moving behind the guns was now brought forward. 
The skirmishers pulled back and the infantry reached within a 
hundred yards of the hollow bed of the river from which a 
steady match-lock and gun fire was coming. The order to 
charge was given and the soldiers of the 22nd rushed forward 
to within a few feet of the bank ; and just as they were about 
to jump into the bed of the Fuleli, an amazing sight met their 
eyes. Before them was a multitude— a “dense, dark mass of 
warriors.” “With flashing swords and shields held high over 
turbaned heads, twenty thousand men shouting their war-cries 
and clashing swords and shields together, seemed to wave fierce 
welcome to their enemies.”* To advance into the bed would 
have been nothing short of suicide. The British line therefore 
moved back a little, and stood firm there, advancing a few 
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paces occasionally to fire their muskets. The type of tactics 
which the British soldiers now adopted is graphically described 
thus : “Planting themselves three or four at a time, almost on 
the edge of the bank, and only stepping back to reload, they 

shot into the striving mass with such swiftness that, as the 
foremost Baluchis rolled over dead or dying, those behind could 
hardly spring clear of the corpses and aim before a fresh volley 
hurled them also back.”^ Groups of Baluchi swordsmen came up 
many a time to rush the line, “until from right to left the clash of 
scimitar and shield against bayonet and musket rings along the 
line, and a hundred times they reel back again, leaving the 
musket and the matchlock to continue the deadly strife until 
another muss of chosen champions again attempts the closer 
conflict.”* During all this time, the British guns from the 
right continued to pour a iteadyhailof grape-shot into the 
Baluchi centre and left. Meanwhile Napier, himself, spurred 
his horse from this side to that, encouraging his men and shout- 
ing to them to stand fast or charge, completely oblivious of 
personal danger. 

All troops of Napier had come up by now in what is called 
echelon of battalions, i.e. the 22nd came up first and established 
contact, then the Indian sepoys of the 25th moved up in line, 
and then the other units, one by one, till the whole line formed 
one continuous front. Meanwhile Captain' Tew, who was 
commanding the company of Grenadiers at the gap in the 
shikargah wall, was shot dead, but his men held on and no 
Baluchis came out of the gap to attack. Nor did any emerge 
from the Baluchi right flank i.e. the village and mango-grove 
side. 

3. Holuios : Sir Charles Napier, p. 70. 

4. Butler : Sir Charles Napier, p. 129. 
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For about three hours the fierce battle continued in this 
way, the Baluchi multitude making several attempts to break 
the line without avail and suffering severe casualties in the 
process. In the space separating the two forces, a distance of 
about 12 yards, several hand to hand fights occurred when the 
Baluchi swordsmen made a severe charge, and were opposed 
from the British side by men with bayonets and officers with 
swords. There were, in those days, no revolvers or any other 
breach-loading arms, and the soldiers were armed with only 
flint-muskets and bayonets and the officers with swords. 

After about three hours, the Baluchis showed signs of 
weakening— their losses were mounting and their charges be- 
came less frequent and less fierce. Seeing this, Napier ordered 
the Sind Horse and Bengal Light Cavalry to make a desperate 
charge upon the right of the Baluchi line and penetrate to their 
rear. The Bengal Light Cavalry, which had origmally been on 
the right, had by now moved to the left in support of the 
infantry, and along with Jacob's Horse it now made a brilliant 
dash into the enemy right, and driving the Baluchis before them 
reached the other bank. Sind Horse made an onslaught into 
the Amirs' camp and their reserve causing complete confusion, 
and also captured their principal standard — the one surrounded 
by a silver open hand. It is this cavalry charge made by the 
Sind Horse and Bengal Cavalry that is considered as decisive by 
some,® though Napier himself gave more weight to the stead- 
fastness of his Irish regiment, the 22nd, Seeing this, the Baluchi 
infantry wavered and the British 'line' of infantry also rushed 

forward to continue the fighting in the middle of the bed. At 
last the Baluchis, knowing that the battle had been lost, moved 
away. The British guns were now turned against the village, 
and the Baluchis there, too, left. Napier thus won the battle 
of Miani after a fierce contest lasting more than three hours. 

5* lniiid*8 Attny^ Jaduon^ p. 118* 
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There are different estimates of the losses on the Baluchi 
side, but the casualties in Napier's army are known more 
accurately. The Baluchis arc supposed to have lost from 5 to 
7 thousand in killed and wounded, while Napier's losses w:rc 
sixty-two killed and two hundred wounded. 

There are various reasons for a little army of two thousand 
and two hundred having won a great battle against an army 
having more than ten times its numbers. 

1. Leadership. The Baluchis were good soldiers, and fought 
with great fierceness, but they were badly led. There is an old 
Greek proverb that “a herd of deer led by a lion is more formid- 
able to the enemy than a herd of lion led by a deer", and the 
battle of Miani proved the truth of this saying. For example, 
Napier was himself moving about on his horse among his 
troops, inspiring and guiding them and adapting his tactics to 
the changing situation. When he saw the gap in the wall on 
his right, he put Captain Tew to hold it, so that if he could not 
turn the Baluchi flank, nor could they turn his. Again, when 
the 22nd Regiment came up first to the bank of the river, it 
had orderes to charge, but seeing the multitude below in the 
river-bed and beyond it, it stopped, in fact it recoiled and 
moved back a little. Again it was ordered to charge, but it did 
not. The officers also realised that to send them forward at 
that time would be to lose them all, for they would simply be 
swallowed up in the mass of swordsmen below. They therefore 
let the men fight the battle in their own way, and the order to 

charge was not repeated till the last moment when the Baluchis 
were clearly wavering. 

On the other side, the Amirs mostly remained in their camp, 
and did not move about as much as they should have to en- 
courge their men or change the tactics to suit the situation as it 
developed from time to time, For example, the Baluchi? wbg 
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were on Napier’s left flank in the village, could, if 
properly led, have emerged at the proper time to cause much 
trouble and even to turn Napier’s left flank. They were not 
subjected to any firing from British artillery till about the end 
of the battle ; yet they took absolutely no part in the battle. 
The wood surrounding the village was impassable to cavalry 
but the Baluchis were all infantry, and those in the village 
could have easily come out to play their important, even decisive, 
part by attacking Napier's left and rear at a crucial moment. 
The only reason for their inactivity was perhaps the want of a 
leader to give them the right order at the right moment. 

2. Superiority of British Weapons. The British artillery 
was superior to that of the Baluchis, just as their muskets were 
superior to the Baluchi match-locks. And, as a Baluchi remarked 
later, their guns were firing ‘over’ the British soldiers, while the 
British guns were firing right into the mass of Baluchi soldiers. 
Moreover, the Baluchis placed too much reliance on the sword. 
They were, no doubt, good swordsmen, and the Amirs of Sind 
knew it, and boasted of it. In a conference in which the envoys 
of the Amirs had met Napier, a few days before the battle, one 
envoy, while talking of the Baluchi swords had said “the fight- 
ing of the Baluchi is not a trivial thing. You should be sure 
that Sind is not a cold pudding that you would eat so easily.” 
To this Napier' s reply was : “I am also for war, let us see how 
the swords of the Baluchis resist the volleys of muskets and 
guns.”® In the battle of Miani, apart from the obvious inferiority 
of the sword against the musket, its inferiority agamst the 
bayonet was also proved, for whenever the Baluchi warriors 
reached near enough the British line for a hand to hand combat, 


6. Frere Nama, translated fronj Persian into English, Vol. II, 
p. 229- 
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the British soldiers used the bayonet, which prevailed on 
account of its longer reach. 

3. But above all these factors, the weakness of the Baluchis 
lay in their disunity and lack of cohesion and organisation. 
Sobdar took no pait in the fighting personally and AH Murad 
was in the British camp. There is no doubt that neither good 
leadership nor the musket and bayonet would have helped the 
small British force if the Amirs were united and their soldiers 
better organised. As it was, they were a loose gathering of 
clans while their opponents were a disciplined, compact force. 
Even with a slightly better organisation, the Baluchis could 
have overwhelmed the small opposing force by the sheer weight 
of their vast numbers. 


After the Battle. Early in the next morning, the Amirs’ 
messengers came to Napier’s camp, and were told that their 
masters must surrender unconditionally by midday. The Mirs 
of Hyderabad surrendered before that time,’ and the British 
flag flew over the tower of Hyderabad. Napier marched past 
through the city to the bank of the Indus and encamped near 

the Resideney where three Amirs of Khairpurs also came and 

gave themselves up unconditionally on the 19th. 

Sobdar and Muhammad Khan who had not taken part in 
the battle personally, expected some better treatment at the 

I'hTt They were told 

y remained in their houses they would not be molest- 

Later, however, both were arrested, and about Sobdar 

a ler wro e . ,..i see no reason why he should shelter him- 

se under his cowardice. * Thus all the Amirs were in custody 

who still kept the field os 

.s! MirR^^tuJfKhan^oneorh^^ “"d Mir Hu.q^in AH Khan. 

Diary as given in Goldsmid, p. 327 ** Nosir Khan. Outram*9 

0. Kolmes, p. $4, * 
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he had no faith in Napier's promises. The Governor-General 
issued a proclamation on 12th March declaring Sindh annexed. 
Soon afterwards the Amirs were sent to Bombay as State pri- 


soners and from there to Calcutta in the following year. An ex- 
ception was made in the case of Ali Murad only who, as noted 
earlier, had won the confidence of Napier by the production of 
certain documents (including the deed of resignation of Fugri 
signed by Rustum) and was consequently confirmed in his posses- 
sion of the territory of Khairpur. In 1845, however, Ali 
Murad quarrelled with his confidant and minister Sheikh Ali 
Hussain and dismissed him. The latter in order to avenge him- 
self revealed that some of the documents on which Ali Murad s 
claims were based were forgeries. In 1850, on the orders of Sir 
George Clerk, the Governor of Bombay, a Commission was 
set up to inquire into the whole matter and their investigations 
proved beyond doubt that these documents were in reality 
forgeries.^'’ Ali Murad was consequently punished by the reduc- 
tion in the size of his territories. A few years later (1854-55) 
the exiled Amirs were also permitted by the Governor-General, 
Lord Dalhousie, to return to Sindh but only as pensioners 
of the Crown ; while Ali Murad, though he had been punished, 
continued to be the only Amir possessing either territory or 


authority in Sindh.“ . 

Dubba. After the battle of Miani. ‘the Lion' still remained 

undefeated and it was reported that his army was increasing 

every day. Napier sent for reinforcements which he o" 

23id March. Although the weather was very hot by that time, 

Napier decided to give battle to the Lion, who had '"«="^hi'e 

arrived at a village called Dabo (or Dubba) just a few mi 
from Hyderabad. The Lion had made the mistake of not inter- 


10. Huttenliack, p. 112- 

11. David Rosa. Land oj the 
So© also Gazotto©!- of the Provmc© 


Five Rivera and Sindh^ 
of Siodh, A.W. Hughes, 18 iQ. 


1883. 
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cepting Napier's reinforcements which came up the river from 
Sukkur and Karachi and Napier now had five thousand men 


and some more guns, while at Miani he had only half that 
number.’- The Lion’s army was estimated at about 20,000 to 
26,000. Napier moved out next day, and the battle of Dabo, 
officially known as the “Battle of Hyderabad" was fouaht about’ 
five m.lcs from that place.'= Better organisation, better general- 
ship and better weapons again triumphed over larger numbers 
and the Baluchis were defeated. Sher Mohammed escaped with 
some men and later collected another army of about ten thou- 
sand which was again defeated by Roberts and Jacob some 
fifty miles north of Hyderabad in the month of June The 
‘Lion’ however was not captured and was rendered a fugitive 
Meanwhile, all the strongholds of the Amirs, such as 
Mirpur and Amarkote were occupied by British troops and the 
conquest of Sindh was completed. Napier was appointed 
Governor of Sindh, and he now set about introducingTeforms 
with^a view to establish a stable government in that unhappy 






The annexation of Sindh aroused hot passions and contro 

versies at the time. Ellenborough and Napier were both col' 

demned and praised. 

Many contemporary Englishmen of eminence considered the 
policy towards Sindh and its annexation a misLke Hel 
Lawrence hated the whole affair and wrote to Lord H ^ 

“Hxd„,ab.d.“ lha being 
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to the Amirs.’ ** Mr. Gladstone afterwards revealed that Sir 
Robert Peel’s cabinet, of which he and the Duke of Wellington 
were both members, disapproved, he believed unanimously, of 
the conquest. *5 In spite of this, when a resolution was moved 
in the Common* by Lord Ashley for the restoration of the 
Amirs to their possessions. Peel opposed it on the ground that 
it was not possible to apply rules prevalent among civilised 
nations to barbaric societies. The resolution was consequently 
lost. Similar resolutions moved in the General Court of Pro- 
prietors of the Company led to heated debates, but were finally 
withdrawn under pressure from the Government.’® 

The wordy war however continued outside these bodies and 
in the Press ; and Elphinstone’s contemptuous comment on the 
conquest was : “Coming after Afghanistan, it put one in 
mind of a bully who has been kicked in the street and went 
home to beat his wife in revenge."” But while judging the 
contemporary condemnations of Napier and Ellenborough one 
must remember another factor which contributed to the feeling 
against these two men. Napier’s brilliant generalship against 
heavy odds at Miani stood out in great contrast against the 
timidity and irresolution shown by the British generals in Kabul 
a year earlier, just as Ellenborough’s resolute attitude towards 
the regions beyond the Indus provided a glaring contrast with 
the blundering policy of Auckland. In a retrospect of more 
than a century we are in a position to judge better. It is quite 
clear that the Amirs of Sindh were a babarous, avaricious and 


14. H. Lawrence to Lord Hardinge, April 24, 1847. In Morrisons 

Lawrence oj Lucknow, p. . - « • 

15. Contemporary Review, November I8i6. Cited Jl®’” .. ,59 

Fulfilment oj British Rule in India, by Thompson Uie Purdy 

The Duke had, however, nothing but admiration m so far as the pure y 

military side of Napier’s operations was concerned. 

16. Huttenback,0;>. Cl/., pp. 109-110. j k« Thomson end 

17. Letter to Metcalfe, Li/eo/r/p/iirw/onc, cited by Thompson en 

Qarratt, Op. Cit- 359. 
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cruel set of people. It is also clear that from the standpoint 
of international ethics the British Government of India had no 
more right then to appoint themselves protectors of the “in- 
terests of luimanily" in Sindh than had Italy in our own times 
to hold herself the custodian of the material welfare of the 
Abyssiuians. Major James Napier, the defender of Sir Charles 
Napier, makes much of the fact that the subjects of the Amirs 
were mal-administercd and that it was natural to respond to 
the cry of oppressed humanity. We know, however, that that 
was neither the real nor the most important consideration which 
finally determined the decisions of the British Indian rulers. 

le fact was that owing to the disasters of the Afghanistan 
campaign, Lord tllcnborough considered it necessary to e.xtcnd 
the fronuers of British India to the Indus, and Napier support- 
ed him largely out of the soldier’s innate love for glory In 
reality he was most impatient, as is clear from his letter to Lord 
El et^^borough already quoted. On the point of honesty he 
sa .sued his own conscience and that of Lord Elicnboroul by 
d. .gently preparing a lilt of the infringements of the treaty, 
although Outran! believed that it was difficult to prove any of 

the Amirs as guilty of treason. Moreover, Napier never gave a 
thought to the justice or injustice of those treaties on the strength 
of which he tried to defend his own conduct, although it is 
clear that he believed those treaties to be unjust. In a private 
letter, dated 1 6th January, 1 843, he writes, “I found the Amirs 
pd our Government in the position in which a treaty made by 
Lord AucKland placed them. I had no concern with Is ju^ice 

the sar‘le»e7, “-Mlnd^alw °ys'rea‘ ^Sain. in 

our right to be hereat^thadfc Lord AuckZ^rS°“ 
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Even if one accepts this argument— which virtually means 
that if your predecessor has been guilty of injustice, you 
are Justilied in carrying it through to its logical conclusion- 
one cannot exonerate Napier, for he himself was guilty of fresh 
injustice. When the new treaty was prepared, Outram had 
pointed out certain defects in it, and requested Napier to convey 
his views to the Governor-General, but for weeks Napier had 
neglected to do so,*® Moreover, his conduct in recognising Ali 
Murad as Rustum’s successor to Pugri and Raisship even during 
Rustum’s life-time was certainly open to objection. The only 
conclusion to be formed is that Napier wanted the war and 
prepared the case ; Ellenborough wanted Sindh and believed the 
case ; and the conquest was the result. 

Why iid Ellenborough want Sindh ? Because of a political 
necessity. Herein lies his only possible defence and justification, 
as James Napier admits it when he writes, “Take away this 
ground (of necessity) and it WiS a continuation of Lord 
Auck’and’s aggressive policy.”20 The Amirs wished for peace 
till the very last moment. At least that was the impression 
which the people gathered. Prince Soltykoff writes in Voyage 
Dans L’Inde that while at Hyderabad in February 1843, he was 
told that the “Amirs were still in hopes of a settlement and 
that the desire of the Amirs was all for peace.”^* They had 
accepted the new treaty even after Napier had destroyed Imam- 
garh without any provocation or declaration of war and without 
any offence having been committed by Mir Mohammad KJian 
of IChairpur, the owner of the castle. Napier also plundered the 
castle, “although no resistance was attempted, and although he 
had assured the Amirs that he would neither plunder nor slay 

19. Holmes, p- 50. 

20. Conquest, \o\. 1. 'p. 121. • 

21 Translation of Voyage Dani L'Inde by H.L.O. Garrott, Monograph 
No. 18 ; p. 130., P.G.R. Office Publication. 
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them if they did not make any resistance.”** This uncalled for 
spoliation of Imamgarh which Napier termed “the Gibraltar of 
Sindh,” although it did not offer any resistance, was bound to 
give “consistency to the prevailing rumours of intended aggres- 
sion on our part which then agitated the Amirs,” and thus 
drive them to measures of self-defence which, as Outram puts 
it, were afterwards assumed as ground for aggression.** Napier 
himself wrote that he was going to take Imamgarh “although 
war has not been declared, nor is it necessary to declare it.’"* 
Not only had he a contempt for the formalities of war but also 
for arguments which he thought utterly useless. He pointed out 
to the Amirs, “I cannot go into argument. I am not Governor- 
General, I am only one of his commanders.”*® It is not surpris- 
ing under the circumstances that the Amirs lost control over 
their Baluchi tribesmen, who were seething with anger against 
the Feringhee, and, collecting them at Miani, gave battle to the 
English General. 

In fact the case against Sir Charles Napier is so well 
established that even the most zealous of his defenders, Major- 
General James Napier, abandoning all moral or legal aspects 
takes his stand on what he calls “Utility, irrespective of abstract 
justice.” In another place he says ; “It (the annexation) was 
expedient because it was for the interests of England. It was 
benevolent, because the well-being of the Scindian people and 
even of the Baluchis, fairly considered, was secured thereby 
It was wise, because it was benevolent, and because it promoted 
civilisation and commerce in barbarous countries.”** Two 
motives impelled Napier to war, firstly the love of glory and 

fz. ?6“d"rp. 636^. Conquest of Sindh, pp. 637-38. 

December. 27,1842. Conquest Op^ 

26. Outrom, Commentary Op. Cit , p. 184. 

26. Con^uefif, p. 473. 
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secondly the desire to bestow the blessings of the British Raj 
on the people of Sindh even against their will. He was by 
nature a benevolent despot. That perhaps is the only possible 
explanation of his conduct. Behind all his talk of the breaches 
of treaty by the Amirs, and their hostile designs, one can perceive 
a substratum of that missionary spirit which implies an implicit 
faith in one’s right and capacity to do good. One cannot deny 
Napier’s capacity to do good, which he clearly proved later in 
his administration of Sindh, but whether he had any right to 
do so is altogether a different matter. The implied admission 
of guilt in his supposed telegram to London after his victory at 
Miani— “Peccavi or “I have sinned (Sind)'' though intended 
chiefly as a clever pun, has also to be kept in mind. 

Throughout this affair of the annexation and the later 
recriminations and charges and counter-charges levelled by 


protagonists of Napier and Outrani against each other, one 
thing stands out absolutely clear, and that is that Outram 

emerges as a man of high and sterling character, a man who 

was aptly described by the words ‘Sans peur et sans reproche’ 
inscribed on the sword presented to him by his admirers in 
Bombay on his return there after the annexation.^’ He had 
always pleaded for the Amirs and considered Napier’s treatment 
of them as “positive robbery." He tried till the last to avert 
war and after Miani he pressed for restoration of the Amirs 

but nobody listened to him, and he “refused to touch a single 

nioee of the plunder of Hyderabad, which brought Sir Charles 

Napier £70,000."« He thus fully deserved the epithet of ‘Bayard 
of India" which Napier himself had conferred upon him earlier 
in -1 speech delivered on the occasion of a farewell dinner given 
0 outram on his departure from Sindh in November 1842.- 


27. 

28. 
29. 


Ro'bertsfp.E- '^History oj British India, p. 329. 
Goldcimid, p. 292. 
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Letter Jrom Ghulam Shah, Prince oj Sindh, to Mr. Robert 

Sumption 

Dated 1 1th December, 1758. 

“I now inform you that I am arrived with all my forces 
m the fort of Shah Bunder, and have determined to collect no 
customs (not even a single pice) on the goods that any King’s 

frof ren'ce^rh -P-md 

sure of Ih- 7 customs. You may be 

to trade her^ ™PO« fioods from any parU 


APPENDIX II 

oy G/mto If ‘s Officers 

the gr,^7wM^rMr°Jmption‘ 

him have any place which he mav ""h likewise to let 

on. Give him all thTa^^^^ “ factory 

to him that he may think himcpif^ POwer, and be a friend 

trade for the good'of the porT.’’ ^ ^s 
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appendix III 

Treaty with the Amirs oj Sindh, oj August 22, 1809 

I. There shall be eternal friendship between the British 
Government and that of Sindh, namely Mir Ghulam Ali, Mir 
Karim Ali and Mir Murad Ali. 

lU. Enmity shall never appear between the two States. 

III. The mutual dispatch of the Vakils of both Govern- 
ments, namely the British Government and the Government of 
Sindh, shall always continue. 

IV. The Government of Sindh will not allow the establish- 
ment of the tribe of the French in Sindh. 


APPENDIX IV 

Treaty with the Amirs oj Sindh, November 9, 1820 

The British Government and the Government of Sindh 
having in view to guard against the occurrence of frontier 
disputes and to strengthen the friendship already subsisting 
between the two States, Meer Ismael Shah was invested with 
full power to treat with the Honourable the Governor of 
Bombay and the following articles were agreed on between 
the two parties: — 

I. There shall be perpetual friendship between the British 
Government on the one hand and Mir Karim Ali and Mir 
Murad Ali on the other. 

II. A mutual intercourse by means of Vakils shallalways 

continue between the two Governments. 

in. The Amirs of Sindh engage not to permit any European 

or American to settle in their dominions. If any of the subjects 
of either of the two States should establish their residence in 
dominions of the other, and should conduct themselves in an 
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orderly and peaceable manner in the territory to which they 
may immigrate, they will be allowed to remain in that situation ; 
but if such persons shall be guilty of any disturbance or 
commotion, it will be incumbent on the local authority to take 

the offenders into custody, and punish or compel them to quit 
the country. 

IV. The Amirs of Sindh engage to restrain the depredations 
of Khosas and all other tribes and individuals within their 
limits, and to prevent the occurrence of any inroad into the 
British dominions. 

Bombay November 9, 1820. 


APPENDIX V 

Treaty oj Peace between the E.l. Company and the State of 

Khayrpur, April 4, 1832 

I. There shall be eternal friendship between the two 
States. 

II. The two contracting powers mutually bind themselves 
from generation to generation never to look with the eye of 
covetousness on the possessions of each other. 

III. The British Government having requested the use 

of the river Indus, and the roads of Sindh, for the merchants 

of Hindustan, etc., the Government of Khayrpur agrees to 

grant the same within its own boundaries on whatever terms 

may be settled with the Government of Hyderabad, namely 
Mir Murad Ali Khan Talpur. 

IV. The Government of Khayrpur agrees to furnish a 
written statement of just and reasonable duties to be levied on 
all goods passing under this treaty and further promises that 
traders shall suffer no loss or hindrance in transacting their 


— Rati6ed by William Bentinck in Juno 1832. 
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APPENDIX VI 

Treaty with the Government oj Hyderabad in Sindh 

{20th April 1832) 

I. That the friendship provided for in former Treaties 
between the British Government and that of Sindh remain 
unimpaired and binding and that this stipulation has received 
additional efficacy through the medium of 1 ieutenant-Colonel 
Potiinger, envoy, etc., so that the firm, connecting and close 
alliance now formed between the said States shall descend to 
the children and successors of the house of the above-named 
Mir Murad Ali Khan, principal after principal from generation 
to generation. 

II. That the two contracting powers bind themselves never 
to look with the eye of covetousness on the possessions of each 
other. 

HI. That the British Government has requested a passage 
for the merchants and traders of Hindustan by the river and 
roads of Sindh, by which they may transport their goods and 
merchandize from one country to another, and the said Govern- 
ment of Hyderabad hereby acquiesces in the same request on 
the three following conditions 

Jst — That no person shall bring any description of military 

stores by the above river or roads. 

2nd — That no armed vessels or boats shall come by the 

said river. 

3rd — That no English merchants shall be allowed to settle in 
Sindh but shall come as occasion requires, and having stopped 

to transact their business, shall return to India. 

IV. When merchants shall determine on visiting Sindh, 
they shill obtain a passport to do so from the British Govern- 
ment and due intimation of the granting of such passports shall 
be made to the said Government of Hyderabad by the Resident 
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in Kutch, or other ofliccr of the said British Government. 

V. That the Government of Hyderabad liaving fixed certain 
proper and moderate duties to be levied on merchandize and 

goods prcceediog by the aforesaid routes shall adhere lo that 

scale, and not arbitrarily and despotically either increase or 

les^n the same, so that the affairs of merchants and traders may 
arried on without stop or interruption, and the custom house 

officers and farmers of revenues of the Sindh Government are 

to be specially directed to sec that they do not delay the said 

merchants on pretence of awaiting for fresh orders from the 

Government or in the collection of the duties, and the said 

Government is to promulgate a Tariff or Table of duties 

leviable on each kind of goods as the case may be. 

VI. That whatever portions of former treaties entered into 
between the two States have not been altered and modified by 
the present one remain firm and unaltered, as well as those 
stipulations now concluded, and by the blessing of God no 
deviation from them shall ever happen. 

VII. That the friendly intercourse between the two States 
shall be kept up by the despatch of Vakils whenever the transac- 

tion of business, or the increase of the relations of friendship 

may render it desirable. 

Ratified by W.C. Bentinck, June 1832. 


APPENDIX Vn 

Treaty between the East India Company and the Amirs ol Sindh 
concluded by Col Henry Pottinger, agent to dL G G 

on the one part and their Highnesses Mi^Nur 

VuTms!'" Khan ^Tn 

c- '““^deration of the long friendship which has sub- 

sisted between the British Government and the Amirs of Sindh, 
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the G.-G. in Council engages to use his good offices to adjust 
the present differences which are understood to subsist between 
the Amirs of Sindh and Maharaja Ranjit Singh, so that peace 
and friendship may be established between the two states. 

II. In order to secure and improve the relations of amity 
and peace which have so long subsisted between the Sindh State 
and the British Government, it is agreed that an accredited 
British Minister shall reside at the Court of Hyderabad and that 
the Amirs of Sindh shall also be at liberty to depute a vakil to 
reside at the Court of the British Government, and that the 
British Minister shall be empowered to change his ordinary 
place of residence as may, from time to time, seem expedient, 
and be attended by such an escort as may be deemed suitable 
by his Government. 


APPENDIX Vm 

Relevant portions oj the Tripartite Treaty oj 1838^ between the 

British Government, Shah Shuja and Ranjit Singh. 

IV. Regarding Shikarpur and the territory of Sindh, on the 
right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by what- 
ever may be settled as right and proper in conformity with the 
happy relations of friendship subsisting between the British 
Government and the Maharaja through Captain Wade. 

XVI. Shah Shuja-uI-Mulk agrees to relinquish for himself, 
his heirs and successors all claims of supremacy and arrears of 
tribute over the country now held by the Amirs of Sindh (which 
will continue to belong to the Amirs and their successors m 
perpetuity) on condition of the payment to him by the Amirs 
of such a sum as may be determined under the mediation of the 
British Government ; 15,00,000 of rupees of such payment being 
made over by him to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. On these pay- 
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merits being completed, article 4 of the treaty of the 12th March 
1833,' will be considered cancelled, and the customary inter- 
change of letters and suitable presents between the Maharaja 
and the Amirs of Sindh shall be maintained as heretofore. 


APPENDIX IX 

Memorandum given by the Resident in Sindh to the Amirs, 
dated 21th September 1838, containing the injormation 
regarding the signing oj the Tripartite Treaty and telling 
them oJ the benefits which they will secure hv making a 
payment to Shah Shuja. 

“The Amirs must likewise perfectly understand that the 
measures described in this memorandum are not open to further 
consideration, but have been finally resolved on, and that any 

hesitation on their part to comply with what is asked of 

them must be deemed to be a refusal, and immediate steps 
taken to remedy it, which it is obvious can only be done by 
calling in additional troops which are all ready both in Bengal 
and Bombay territories,”* 


APPENDIX X 

T reaty with the Khayrpur State. Jan. lOth. 1839. 

I. There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance and unity 
of interests, between the Hon'ble East India Company and Mir 
Rustum Khan Jaipur and his Heirs and Successors, from genera- 
tion to generation, and the Friends and Enemies of one party 
shall be Friends and Enemies of both. 

II. The British Government engages to protect the 
principality and territory of Khayrpur. 


1. Between Shah Shuja and Ranjit Singh. 

2- Pages 23-25 of the Parliantentary Papers, 
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III. Mir Rustam Khan and his Heirs and Successors will 
act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government 
and acknowledge its supremacy and not have any connection 
with any other chiefs and states. 

IV. The Amir, and his Heirs and Successors will not enter 
into negotiation with any Chief or State without the knowledge 
and sanction of the British Government, but the usual amicable 
correspondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Y. The Amir and Heirs and Successors will not commit 
aggressions on any one. If by accident, any dispute arises with 
any one, the settlement of it shall be submitted to the arbitra- 
tion and award of the British Government. 

VI. The Amir will furnish troops according to his means at 
the requisition of the British Government, and render it all and 
every necessary aid and assistance throughout his territory dur- 
ing the continuance of war and approve of all the defensive 
preparations which it may make while the peace and security 
of the countries on the other side of the Indus may be 
threatened, but the English Government will not covet a Dam 
or Drain of the territories enjoyed by His Highness and his 
Heirs, nor the fortresses on this bank or that bank of the river 

Indus. 

VII. The Amir and his Heirs and Successors shall be abso- 
lute rulers of their country and the British jurisdiction shall 
not be introduced into that principality, nor will any of the 
Baluchee servants, dependents, relatives or subjects of the Amir, 
be listened to, should they complain against the said Amir. 

VIII. In order to improve by every means possible the 
growing intercourse by the river Indus, Mir Rustam Khan 
promises all co-operation with the other powers in any measures 
which may be hereafter thought necessary for extending and 
facilitating the commerce and navigation of the Indus* 
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IX. In order to further secure the relations of amity and 
peace which have so long subsisted between the Khayrpur State 
and the British Government, it is agreed that an accredited 
British Minister shall reside at the Court of Khayrpur, and that 
the Amir shall be at liberty to depute an agent to reside at the 
Court of the British Government ; and the British Government 
shall be empowered to change his ordinary place of residence 
as may, from time to time, seem expedient, and be attended by 
such ai> escort as may be deemed suitable by his Government. 

X. This treaty of nine articles having been concluded and 
signed and sealed by Lieutenant-Col. Sir A. Burncs, Knight, 
Envoy on the part of the Right Honourable Lord George 
Auckland, G.C.B., G.-G. of India, and Mir Rustam Khan on 
the part of himself, Chief of Khayrpur, the Ratification by the 
Right Honourable the G.-G. shall be exchanged within forty- 
five days from the present date. 

Khavrpur, 24th Dboembbr 1838 A.Burnes 

Ratified by the G.-G. on 10th Jan. 1839. 

« 

Separate Article. — Since the British Government has taken 
upon itself the responsibility of protecting the State of Khayrpur 
from all enemies, now and hereafter, and neither coveted any 
portion of its possessions nor fortresses on this side or that of 
the Indus, it is hereby agreed upon by Rustam Khan and his 

heirs and successors, that if the Governor-General in time of 

war should seek to occupy the fortress of Bukkur as a Depot 
for treasure and munitions, the Amir shall not object to it. 

A. Burnes 

Envoy at Khayrpur. 
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APPENDIX XI 

Treaty between the British and Hyderabad Governments as 

concluded by the Resident in Sindh 
{February 5, 1839) 


I. There shall be lasting friendship, alliance and 

amity 

II. The Governor-General has commanded that a British 
force shall be kept in Sindh and stationed at the city o^ Tatta 
where a cantonment will be formed. The strength of this force 
is to depend on the pleasure of the Governor-General of India 

but will not exceed 5,000 men. 

III. Mir Nur Mohd. Khan, Mir Nasir Mohd. Khan and 
Mir Mohd. Khan bind themselves to pay annually the sum of 
three lacs of rupees in part of the expense of the force, from the 
presence of which their respective territories will derive such 


vast advantages. 

IV. (Not important). 

V. The British Government pledges itself neither to inter- 
fere in any degree, small or great, in the internal management 
of affairs of the several possessions of the Amirs, nor to think 
of introducing in any shape its regulations or adawluts. 

VI. (Not important). 

VII. The British Government agrees to protect Sindh from 

all foreign aggression. 

VIII. (Not important). 

IX Should any Amir attack or injure the possessions of 
another Amir, or those of his dependents, the Resident in Sindh 
will on being applied to by both sides, and on receiving the 
.unction of the Governor-General of India, act as mediator 
between them, but it is to be distinctly understood that he (the 
Resident) is not to intermeddle in trifling points, 
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X. Should any Baluchee or other chief rebel against the 
authority of the Amir to whom he appertains, or attack the 
lands or other possessions of any other Amir or chief, and the 
Amir to whom he appertains shall declare his inability to coerce 
such chief, the Governor-General will take the case into 
consideration on its being submitted to His Lordship 
by the Resident, and will, should his Lordship see sufiicient 
reason, order su:h assistance to be given as may be requisite 
to punish the offender. 

Xr. Their Highnesses agree to form no new treaties or enter 
into any engagements with foreign states, without the knowledge 
of the British Government, but their Highnesses will, of 
course, carry on friendly correspondence with all their neigh- 
bours. 

XII. The British Government agrees on its part, not to 
form any Treaty or enter into any engagement that can possi- 
bly affect the interests of Sindh, without the concurrence and 
knowledge of their Highnesses the Amirs. 

XIII. (Not important). 

XIV. The' Amirs agree to either buildjor allow the British 
Government to build an enclosure and store-house at Karachi 
as a depot for stores ; their Highnesses incurring no sort of 
expense on this account, and being repaid for any outlay they 
may incur. 

XV. (Not important). 

XVL Amongst the great objects of the Governor-General 
in fixing a British force in Sindh is that of perfecting the 
arrangements which have been in progress for several years 
for opening the Indus to traders, and as the thoroughfare will 
now be increased a hundredfold, the contracting Governments 

agree to abolish all tolls on the river from the sea to Feroze- 

pur. 

XVII. (Not important). 
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XVHJ. (Not important^. 

XIX. Should the British Government at any time require 
and apply for the aid of the army of the Sindh, their High- 
nesses the Amirs agree to furnish it according to their means, 
and in any such case, the troops thus applied for are not to ex- 
ceed 3,000 men, are not to proceed beyond the frontier of Sindh, 
and are to be paid for by the British Government. 

XX. The terms of this treaty except the 3rd article are to 
be considered applicable to His Highness Mir Sobdar Khan of 
Hyderabad. 

XXJ. (Not important). 

XXII. Should Mir Sher Mohammad of Mirpur wish it, a 
treaty on this basis will be made with him. 

XXIII. The British Government undertakes to guarantee 
to the different Amirs, their heirs and successors, on their 
acquiescing in the terms of this treaty, the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of their respective possessions, and the friends and 
enemies of the one party shall be friends and enemies of the 
other. 

Henry Pottinger^ 


appendix XII 

Drajt oj Treaty between the British Government and the Amirs oj 

Khayrpur, November 4, 1842. 

I. The perganna of Bhoong Bhara and the third part of 

the district of Subzulkote and the villages of Gotkee, Malader, 
Chaonga, Dadopla, and Azizpur, and all the territories of the 
Amirs of Khayrpur or any of them intervening between the pre- 
sent dominions of his His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 

t**® Governor-General with alight 
modiecations oo March 11, 1839, See P.P. No. 164. 
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and the town and district of Roree are ceded in perpetuity to 
his His Highness the Nawab. 

II. The town of Sukkur, with such arrondissement as shall 
be deemed necessary by Major-General Sir Charles Napier, 
and the Islands of Bukkur and the adjoining islets, and the 
town of Roree, with such arrondissement as may be deemed 

necessary by Major-General Sir Charles Napier, are ceded in 

perpetuity to the British Government. 


HI. The Commissioner appointed by Major-General Sir 
Charles Napier for the execution of this treaty, and of the treaty 
to be concluded with the Amirs of Hyderabad, shall appro- 
priate the surplus tribute, from which the Amirs of Hyderabad 
will be relieved by that Treaty or lands of equal value in Ucu 
thereof, first to the indemnification of such Amirs of KJiayrpur 
other than Mir Rustum Khan and Mir Nasir Khan, as may 

make cessions of territory under this treaty, and then for the 

benefit of Mir Rustum Khan and Mir Nasir Khan in propor- 
tion to the annual value of the cessions made by them respec- 
tively under this Treaty. 

IV. (Not important). 


V. The only coin legaUy current in the dominions of the 
Amirs of Khayrpur after the 1st January 1845. shall be the 
Company's rupee, and the rupee hereinafter mentioned. 

VI. The British Government will coin for the Amirs of 

Khayrpur such number of rupees as they may require from time 

to time, such rupee bearing on one side the effigy of the 

^vereign of England, with such inscription or devke as the 
Amirs may prefer. 


Amirs, shall con- 
tain the same quantity of silver, and of the same fineness, as the 

Companys rupees, and for every rupee so coined, the w! 

SuTr" Government wh^„y 

hereafter be-from time to time appointed to receive the same! 
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a quantity of silver, equal to that contained in such rupees and 
of equal fineness ; or approved bills of equal value ; and such 
rupees so coined for the Amirs shall be delivered over to them 
within four months after the receipt, by the appointed officer, 
of the silver equivalent thereto, or within four months after the 
payment of the approved bills for the amount without any 
charge for coinage, which charge will be wholly borne by the 
British Government. 

VIII. The Amirs in consideration of the above engage- 
ment, renounce the privilege of coining money, and will not 

exercise the same from the date of the signature of this treaty. 

IX. (Not important). 

X. The British Government renounces every claim hereto- 
fore made upon the late Mir Mubarak Khan or upon Mir 
Nasir Khan, or the other sons of the late Mir Mubarak Khan 
on account of Nazrana, in the name of the late Shah Shuja or 
on account of annual tribute and the arrears thereof and interest 

thereon on its own behalf. 


appendix XIII 

Sir C. Napier to the Governor-General 

Mv Lord, , . 

I am ashamed to send your Lordship an essay, rather than 

a letter, upon the state of Sindh. All that I have said is sup- 

ported by documents enclosed to Mr. Maddock, placing under 

cover to your Lordship only those papers that are necessary'. 

wish I could have made my observations more concise, but 

had to learn, as well as, to describe, our position m Sindh, as 

regard the Amirs. 


I have etc., 
C. J, Napier 
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Enclosure I in Napier's letter 

Observations by Sir C. Napier upon the Occupation oj Sindh 


1. It is not for me to consider how we came to occupy 
Sindh, but to consider the subject as it now stands, viz., we are 
here by the right of treaties entered into by the Amirs ; 
and, therefore, we stand on the same footing with themselves, 
for rights held under a treaty are as sacred as the right which 
sanctions that treaty. 


2. There does not appear to be any public protest, regis- 
tered by the Amirs, against the treaties. They must, therefore, 
be considered as the free expressions of the will of the 
Contracting Parties. Such, then, is the relative position of the 
British Government and the Amirs of Sindh at this time. 

3. The English occupy Shikarpore, Bukkur, Sukkur and 
Karachi by treaties, which, if rigidly adhered to by the Amirs 

would render these Princes more rich and powerful and their 
subjects more happy, than they noware. 


4. Ifsticklers for abstract rights maintain-as no doubt 
they will-that to prevent a man from doing mischief is to 
enslave him, then it might be called hard to enforce a rigid 
observance of these treaties; but this is not the case. The 
evident object of these treaties is to favour our Indian interests, 
by the abolition of barbarism, by ameliorating the condition of 
society, and by obliging the Amirs to do. in compliance with 
treaties, that which honourable and civilised rulers would do 
of their own accord. It is very necessary to keep this in view 
teause. although the desire to do good would not sanction a 

rilid Hh °U it does sanction our exacting a 

r^id adherent to the treaties on the part of the Amirs; and 
the more SO, that their attempt to break such treaties evinces 
the barbarism of those Princes, their total want of feeling for 
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their subjects, and their own unfitness to govern a country. 
These things must be always kept before the mind, or what I 
am about to say will appear unjust, which is not the case. 

5. By treaty, the time for which we may occupy our present 
camps is unlimited ; but there is such hostility to us on the 
part of the Amirs — such a hatred to the treaties — such a 
resolution to break them in every way ; there is, among their 
people, such a growing attachment to the British rule, that 
putting these facts together, the question arises whether we 
should abandon the interests of humanity, and those of the 
British Government (for in this case they are one), and at once 
evacuate Sindh ; or shall we take advantage of existing treaties 
and maintain our camps permanently ? 

6. If we evacuate this country, future events will inevitably 
bring us back to the banks of the Indus. 

7. If we remain, our camps will soon be filled with the 
subjects of the Amirs, flying from their oppression. These 
camps will thus quickly grow into towns, and the people within 
will carry on a transit trade along the Indus, to the exclusion 
of the subjects of the Amirs without. Among .the latter, 
misery and poverty will sojourn ; for the exactions of the Amirs 
will, in a great measure, destroy both commerce and agriculture 
among their people. Such appears to be the probable result if 
we adhere rigidly to the Treaty, and permanently occupy our 
camps. 

8. This produces another question, viz. : Is it possible that 
such a state of things can long continue ? A Government hated 
by its subjects, despotic, hostile alike to the interests of the 
English, and of its own People ; a Government of low intrigue 
and, above all, so constituted that it must in a few years fall to 
pieces by the vice of its own construction ; will such a Govern- 
ment, I ask, not maintain an incessant petty hostility against 
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us ? Will it not incessantly commit breaches of treaties — those 
treaties by which alone we have any right to remain in . this 
country ; and therefore must rigidly uphold ? 1 conceive that 
such a state of political relations' could not last, and that the 

more powerful Government would, at no very distant period, 
swallow up the weaker. 

9. If this reasoning be correct, would it not be better to 
come to the results at once ? I think it would be better if it 
can be done with honesty. Let me first consider how we might 
go to work in a matter so critical, and whether the facts, to 
which I called attention in a former part of these observations, 
will bear me out in what I propose. 

10. Several Amirs have broken the Treaty in the various 
instances stated in the accompanying “Return of Complaints” 
against them. I have maintained that we want only a fair pretext 
to coerce the Amirs, and I think the various acts, recorded in 
the return, give abundant reason to take Karachi, Sukkur, 
Bukkur, Shikarpur and Subzulkote, for our own ; obliging the 
Amirs to leave a track-way along both banks of the Indus, 
and stipulate for a supply of wood ; but at the same time,’ 
remitting all tribute, and arrears of tribute, in favour of those 
Amirs whose conduct has been correct ; and, finally, enter into 

a fresh treaty with one of these Princes alone as Chief, and 
answerable for the others. 

11. I cannot think that such a procedure would be either 

dishonourable, or harsh, I am sure it would be humane. The 
refractory Amirs break the Treaty, for the gratification of 
their avaricious dispositions ; and we punish that breach. 1 can 
perceive no injustice in such proceeding. 

n It determined to keep possession of Sukkur and 

Bukkur, I do not think it w-ould be politic to give up Shikarpur • 
my reasons for this opinion are as foUows :-The town of 
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Sukkur stands on an elbow of the Indus* which surrounds the 
town on two sides ; on the other two, at about four miles 
distance, it is closed in by a large jungle, through which passes 
the road to Shikarpur where the jungle finishes. Now, if we 
evacuate Shikarpur. the robber tribes will descend from the 
hills, and establish themselves in this jungle ; so that Sukkur 
will be blockaded ; and no one be able to move beyond the 
chain of sentries without being murdered. To clear this jungle 
with infantry would be impossible ; the robbers would retreat 
before the advancing troops, and when the latter retired, the 
former would again occupy their position in the jungle. But, if 
wc occupy Shikarpur, a body of cavalry stationed there would 
spread along the outskirt of the jungle, while infantry would 
(by concert) push through the wood from Sukkur. The robbers, 
thus cut off from their hills, would receive such a terrible 
punishment, as to deter any other tribe from trying the same 
experiment. 

13. In a commercial point, I consider Shikarpur to be of 
considerable importance. It forms a depot for the reception of 
goods from the north and west ; with which countries it has 
long possessed channels of communication ; circumstances of an 
adverse nature may for a while interrupt these ; but, under a 
firm protecting Government, they would soon be again opened 
out : and from Shikarpur goods would be sent to Sukkur, 
there to be shipped on the Indus, and would also be passed by 
land to Larkhana, and thence on to Karachi. These seem 
formerly to have been the great lines of trade. They are 
geographically and naturally so, and will therefore quickly 
revive. But if Shikarpur be left to the mercy of the surround- 
ing gangs of freebooters, commerce cannot thrive, nor, without 
Shikarpur being strongly guarded, can it pass through the 
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jungle to Sukkur. These two towns are so placed as naturally 
to support each other in commerce. 

14. In a political light, Shikarpur has the advantage of 
being chiefiy inhabited by a Hindu population, tolerated for 
ages by the Mussulmans, and, consequently, forming a pacihe 
link of intercourse between us and the nations north and west ; 
through Shikarpur, these Hindus will be the means of 
gradually filtering the stream of commerce and social intercourse 
between the Mohammedans and ourselves, and, in time, unite 
those who will not abruptly amalgamate. Shikarpur 
contains many rich banking houses, which is sure evidence 
of its being a central point of communication between the 
surrounding countries, and, consequently, one where the British 
Government would learn what was going on in Asia, The money 
market is, generally speaking, the best political barometer. 

15. The robber tribes in this neighbourhood have kept 
down this town despite its natural and acquired advantages ; 
in fact, the robber is everywhere the master. Therefore all 
round is barbarous and barbarous must continue to be, till 
civilisation gradually encroaches upon these lawless people ; 
and, 1 think, Shikarpur is precisely one of those grand positions 
that ought to be seized upon for that purpose. I have, therefore, 
directed Major-General England not to evacuate this town till 
further instructions are received from the Governor-General. 

16. I shall keep this memorandum till the arrival of Major 
Outram, and will request of him to peruse it, that he may give 
his opinion upon the view which I have taken ; an opinion 
which his experience of these countries, his abilities, and the 
high situation in which he has been placed by the Governor- 
General, all render very important. If Major Outram concure 
in the opinions which I have ventured to express they will be 
strengthened ; if not, the Governor-General will be made 
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acquainted with the objections of one possessing great local 
knowledge. 

17. I have drawn up this memorandum entirely on my own 
considerations of the subject ; but, since Major Outram's 
arrival, which took place w'hen I finished the last paragraph, 
he has given me every possible assistance. He concurs in all I 
have said in the foregoing paragraphs, but, at the same time, 
helms added much to my local knowledge, and, in justice to 
the Amirs, 1 must, with this increase of information, enlarge 

upon what I have stated. The Amirs say that they did not 
understand Article XI of the^Treaty with Hyderabad, to prohibit 
the levying of tolls on their own subjects. It seems that they 
urge, in proof of their misconception, that they resisted the 
signing of the Treaty, because of other Articles, less important, 
yet never objected to Article XI, because they relied upon 
Article V. This may be, and I would willingly, if possible, 
suppose that they really did conceive that the Treaty gave them 
the right of levying tolls on their own subjects ; but my answer 

is that they have attempted to levy tolls on the boats of the 

Khan of Bahaw'alpur which the Treaty assuredly does not give 
them any right to do ; and they have even fired into the boats 
of merchants from that place. The Treaty could not be miscons- 
trued on these points, and, therefore, I do not believe that they 
misconstrued the terms of the Treaty, but broke Article XI 
purposely. The trCiUy has also been broken by treasonab e 

correspondence, and other vexatious acts, as set forth in t e 

accompanying return. 

18. Now, what will be the punishment, which I propose 
to inflict for their misconduct, amount to ? Injury to t eir 
family ? No ! Injury to their subjects ? No ! To what then . 
To the reduction of their territory by four places ; two of which 
(Sukkur and Bukkur) arc barren spots, yielding no revenue, and 
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the other two (Karachi and Shikarpur) towns that their 
tyranny has nearly ruined ; and for one of which, Shikarpur, 
we have negotiations yet pending ; and, to obtain these places 
in seigniorage, it is proposed to remit nl! tribute in arrear, and 
for the future, withdraw our resident from Hyderabad, ensure 
the amelioration of the impoverished state in which their 
subjects now languish, and in time, add to the power and wealth 
of the Amirs themselves, by opening the commerce of the 
river. 

19. To their selfish feelings and avarice, and love of 
hunting, arc such great general interests to be sacrificed ? I 
think not ; the real interests of the Amirs themselves demand 
that their puerile pursuits and blind avaricious proceedings 
should be subjected to a wholesome control, which their 
breaches of treaties, and our power, give us, at this moment, 
a lawful right to exercise, and the means of peaceably enforcing. 
If any civilised man were asked the question, “Were you the 
ruler of Sindh, what would you do ? His « nswer would be, 
“I would abolish the tolls upon the rivers, make Karachi a 
free port, protect Shikarpur from robbers, make Sukkur a 
mart for trade on the Indus. I would make a track-way along 
its banks ; I would get steam-boats." Yet all this is what the 
Amirs dread. 

20. They have broken treaties, they have given a pretext 
and I have a full conviction (perhaps erroneously) that what I 
propose is just and humane. 1 will go further, and say that, 
as Nusseer Khan of Hyderabad has openly broken the Treaty, 
if the Governor- General chooses to punish him, he might 

justly seize the district of Subzulkote, and give it to the Khan 

of Bahawalpur, as I have understood there was some intention 
of doing. 

21. The second point to which Major Outram has drawn 
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my attention is a very strong one. He tells me that the tribes 
on the river above that part possessed by the Amirs of Sindh 
do levy tolls, and that there is no treaty or public document 
forthcoming, in virtue of which we can call upon the Amirs, 
of even Upper Sindh, not to levy tolls upon their own subjects. 
It is, therefore, evident, that to call upon the Amirs of Hydera- 
bad to desist from levying tolls, but not to prevent the others 
from doing so would be unjust to the Amirs. The answer to 
the argument, “That tolls are levied on the Northern Indus,'* 
is just this : we should say to these northern tribes, “We have 
with great trouble secured to your boats a free passage on the 
river through Sindh ; we are resolved to open the commerce of 
this great highway of nations ; and you, who all receive benefit, 
must join in this great measure for the good of all, and to the 
loss of none.” Therefore, to excuse the Amirs upon the 
ground that others are not equally coerced, is answered by 
coercing the others. 

22. Having thus given the best view that I can take of this 
intricate subject, I shall accompany this report by various 
documents among which there is one giving a kind of return, if 
I may so call it, of the accusations against the Amirs ; upon 
which accusations, relative to which I have read every paper, 

I have founded my opinion of their conduct ; and, by referring 
to this return, it will be seen whether I have justly estimated 
the complaints made against them by the Political Agents. 

23. I have also added the documents verifying each trans- 
action. I have also begged of Major Outram to give me a 
memorandum of the state in which the Treaty with the Amirs, 
for the purchase of Shikarpur, remains, as it has been in 
abeyance since last year. From this memorandum it would 
appear, that, in addition to the great advantages to Sukkur 
which would attend the occupation of Shikarpur, this district 
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would be a very valuable acquisition, in point of revenue, in 
time ; and cover, with the aid of Karachi, the expense 
of guarding our newly-acquired towns on the banks of the 
Indus. 

24. Should it hereafter be deemed proper to make the 
proposed arrangements with the Amirs, so as to punish those 
who have broken the Treaty, the details of such arrangements 
can be easily made. The transfer of tribute du; would ade- 
quately repay whatever portions of the districts in question be- 
long to the Amirs whose conduct has been loyal when compared 
with that of others. 


APPENDIX XIV 

Proclamation addressed by Sir C. Napier to the Amirs oj 

Upper Sindh, January 21, 1843. 

I was ordered to make a new treaty]with you. Your High- 
nesses agreed to the Draft of that treaty in words, while you 
raised tro(Jps to oppose it in deeds. You were ordered to dis- 
perse your troops, you did not disperse them. You hoped to 
deceive me by a pretended agreement to the Draft Treaty. You 
thought you could procrastinate till the hot weather should 
prevent any military operation by the British troops ; then you 
imagined you could assail us on all sides with impunity. If we 

marched against you before the heat came, you thought our march 
would be late and you resolved to resist with arms, if worsted in 
fight, you looked to the desert as a certain refuge. You were right, 
had we abided your time, and marched by the road you expected. 
But we preferred our own time and our own road, we marched 
into your desert, we destroyed your magazine of powder and of 
grain, we destroyed also the fortress in which they were (as you 
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Vainly supposed) safely lodged, and we returned out of the 
desert, and we have yet three months of weather fit for war. 
But I want to prevent war. I, therefore, wrote to you to meet 
Major Outram at Khayrpur]on the 25th instant, there to discuss 
and arrange the details of the draft treaty, or accept or reject 
them as seemed best to your Highnesses. What is the result ? 
Your Highnesses have neither replied to my letter nor sent dele- 
gates invested with authority to meet my Commissioner. This 
conduct is insulting to the Government I serve. I told you that 
if you so acted, I would take possession of your territories but 
my object is to avoid hostilities while I obey the orders of the 
Governor-General. I, therefore, will still give you to the first of 
February to send your Vakils to my headquarters, in hope 
that you my correct the imprudence with which you have 
hitherto acted and which I deeply regret. My military operations 
must, however, go forward, but your persons shall be respected ; 
you shall be considered as friends up to the first day of 
February, after that day 1 shall treat all as enemies, who do not 
send Vakils to meet me. 

Amirs 

You imagine that you can procrastinate till your fierce sun 
drives the British troops out of the field, and forces them to 
seek shelter in Sukkur. You trusted to your desert, and 
were deceived ; you trust to your deadly sun and may 
again be deceived. I will not write a second letter to you, nor a 
second time expose the authority which I represent to indignity , 
but this proclamation will, I hope, induce you to adopt a manly 
instead of an insidious course. 
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APPENDIX XV 

Extracts jrom Ouiram's Journal, January 1843 

The journal continues : 

‘The information I obtained during my voyage up the Indus, 
and my previous knowledge of the chiefs of Sindh, satisfied me 
that the reports of their warlike preparations were unfounded, 
probably promulgated by themselves, in the hope that our 
demands would be less stringent, if we supposed them in any 

way prepared for resistance I well knew that they themselves 

were quite conscious of their^inability to oppose our power; 
that they had no serious intention of the sort ; and that nothing 
but the most extreme proceedings and forcing them to despera- 
tion would drive them to it. 

‘On my arrival at Sukkur on the night of January 3, I was 
much distressed, therefore, to learn that Sir Charles Napier had 
actually marched some days'previously to depose Mir Rustum 

• induced thereto by the subtle acts of Mir AH Murad, who, 

in the first place, had promulgated reports of the hostile inten- 
tion and preparations of the other Amirs and led the 

General to address them in a strain to which they had not been 

accustomed At the same time their fears were promoted by 

the misrepresentations of Ali Murad as to the General’s real 
intentions towards them, he pretending to keep well with us... 
to save them, but reallyj playing his own cards to their ruin. 
Accordingly Sir Charles having written to Mir Rustum and the 

others to disperse their troops and disarm their followers. 

Ali Murad led Mir Rustam to believe that our intention 

was to seize his person and family. In that supposition the old 
chief was induced to fly in one direction ; Mir Nasir Khan and 
Muhammad Husain in another ; and Mir Muhammad Khan to 
his fort in the ^desert, Imamgarh ; all these parties being 
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represented as in hostile array. Rustam's party was said to 
number upwards of 2,000 warriors, daily increasing ; Nasir 
Khan’s about 8,000 ; and Mir Muhammad’s fort to be garrisoned 

by 500 men. On the flight of Mir Rustam the Amirs of 

Upper Sindh were directed to obey Ali Murad as Rais, to whom 
was to be given over also the fourth shares of their territories, 
or the customary support of the chiefship. This, in addition to 
the cession of Sukkur, Bukkur and Rohri and all the territory 
on the eastern side of the Indus above Rohri, which had been 
previously required by the new treaty...;. .Such was the state of 
affairs when I joined Sir Charles Napier at Diji, about 30 miles 
SE from Sukkur, on January 4. I found the General preparing 
an expedition to proceed against Imamgarh, for which we 

marched the next night with a detachment consisting of about 

350 men of H.M. 22nd regiment, mounted on camels, two 
24-pounder howitzers of the camel battery, and 60 of the Sindh 
irregular horse, and accompanied by Ali Murad and a few 
mounted followers.” 


APPENDIX XVI 

Extracts jrom Outram*s letter to Napier, February 1843. 

“I am sorry to confess myself unable entirely to coincide in 
your views, either as respects the policy or justice of, at least so 
suddenly, overturning the patriarchal government to whic a o 

Sindh has been accustomed I say patriarchal, for, ow 

^ve may despise the Amirs as inferior to ourselves, either m 

morality or expansion of intellect, each chief 

with, and Jor, his portion of the people ; and I question whether 

any class of the people of Sindh, except the Hindu 
would prefer a change to the best government we could % 

them 
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“The specific I advocated was, affording protection to the 
trading classes who should seek to locate in the bazaars of our 
cantonments, and refuge to the serfs as cultivators in the pro- 
posed Shikarpur farm (obtained on fair terms of purchase). 
I was sanguine that the mere force of example, which the 
prosperity of our bazaars and flourishing state of our farm must 
have afforded to the neighbouring chiefs, would have 

caused them, from motives of self-interest, similarly to promote 

% 

trade— consequently to cherish their Hindus and foster agricul- 
ture — and consequently, again, to improve the state of the serf. 
The facility of obtaining protection under British laws in the 
heart of Sindh, must have compelled the rulers so to govern their 
people as to prevent their seeking our protection : thus our 
object would have been gained without either the appearance 
or reality of injustice. 

“It grieves me to say that my heart, and the judgment God 
has given me, unite in condemning the measures we are carrying 
out for his Lordship as most tyrannical — positive robbery. I 
consider, therefore, that every life which may hereafter be lost 
in consequence will be a murder, and I cannot but think that 
the sudden revolution we seek to effect is as little called for by 
necessity, as unjustifiable in fact 

“Until we entered Sindh, I verily believe all classes in the 
country were as happy ns those under any government in Asia 
The amity with which four rulers at Hyderabad, and four at 
Khayrpur, acted together, was dwelt upon by all who visited 
these countries with wonder and admiration. Although every 
chief mled his own people, each brotherhood had one head, or 
‘Rais,' for the conduct of the foreign relations of the State 
and whose power interposed in internal quarrels. I do not 
justify our location in Sindh under the terms of the former treatv 
(my objections to which, stated to Colonel Pottinger at the 
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time I submitted to you), and undoubtedly our coming here 

has been the cause of much misrule. For instance, we destroyed 
the ruling head of Lower Sindh where now six chiefs have equal 
powers ; and we undermined the power of the ‘Rais’ of Upper 
Sindh to his ultimate destruction. 1 am, therefore, very sensible 
that it is our duty to remedy the evils which we have ourselves 
caused, and my idea as to the mode in which we might have 

done so I have|stated above 

“You observe that I myself had pointed out Ali Murad's 
previous consistency of character, and advocated his claims to 
the ‘Rais’-ship. I did recommend that his claims to that 
dignity, when it became vacant by Rustam’s death,^ houid be 
admitted as consonant with the customs of the country, and 


as politic, because Ali Murad never would have sub- 
mitted to the domination of any of his nephews, and in any 

struggle with them would have been victorious and because 

Ali Murad is personally a more able man, as far as we can 
judge, than any of the others, and, under our strict control and 
guidance, might be prevented from misusing his power ; but 
I never contemplated conferring the chiefship on him bejore 

the demise of Mir Rustam-a usurpation which must turn all 
classes against him, who otherwise would have been as ready 

to support Ali Murad as any of the others......! never had an 

idea of dispossessing any of the other chiefs of any portion oj 
their territory to uphold Ali Murad’s power, which is suffi- 
Intly secured by our countenance...! consider that the superior 
share of territory assigned to the Rais by Mir Sohrab, was for 
the maintenance of troops necessary to protect the State agains 
foreign aggression which, as I before remarked, is no longer 

required under British protection 

“Had 1 had been in your position, of course I must have 

obeyed ; as it is, I consider myself fortunate that I am here as 
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your subaltern... for I know you will never order me to do what 
my conscience condemns ; and if I find it impossible to arrange 
details which the parlies spurn, and you arc satisfied that I 
have honestly exerted myself to the utmost of my ability, I hope 
you will allow me to depart — which I shall do, 1 assure you, 
with a heavy heart, for it is my most earnest desire to serve you 
usefully, in gratitude for the extreme kindness I have ever 
experienced from you. 

“I fear I can be of no manner of use here now, but still 
hope I may possibly do something at Hyderabad, both with the 
Upper and Lower Sindh Amirs, should you send me there. 

“1 make no excuse for the freedom with which I have expres- 
sed myself, because you asked my sentiments, and. I know, 
would expect me to give them without disguise 

“I cannot close this without expressing my sorrow that you 
should have such a very low estimate of the Amirs personally. 
I call them ‘children’ merely in reference to their puerile 
dealings with us and foolish suspicions, but they arc much like 
most Oriental princes, and, in my opinion, equally able to 
manage their own affairs 

“It is with very great concern I write what may possibly 
cause you annoyance, or presume to dilTer from you in opinion, 
my dear Sir Charles, but you would consider me unworthy of 

your esteem did I hesitate to e.xpress my sentiments when you 

call for them.” 


Extracts from James Outram, a 
Goldsmtd, Volume I. 


biography by Major-Gen. 


Sir P.J, 
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